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CHAPTER XXXI 
A RETURN OF AN OLD INFATUATION. 


**Oh, love! what is there in this world of ours 
Which makes it fatal to be loved? Ah, why 
With cypress brauches hast thou wreathed thy 

bowers, 


And made thy best interpreter a sigh ?’ Bron: 


“ REALLY, Mr. Dorset, this is the third time you 
have aceid my king or not returned my lead,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Talboys, with justifiable irritation. 
“* We have lost the game, not for want of good cards, 
but because you have played them so badly.” 

And though usually very sweet and amiable, the 
lady now was very reasonably annoyed. 

“T beg your pardon, I am dreadfully stupid to- 
day,” he blundered, “and I so rarely play at cards. 
Give me one more chauce, and I will try te do bet- 
ter.” : 

“Pray do,” returned his hostess, “and, my dear 
Loo, will you play us something. I am 
your laughing and talking helps to distract our 
attention. Jack will turn over the leaves for you.” 

“ Yes, with pleasure,” was the unhesitating re- 
ply. 

And then the two betook themselves to the piano, 
and while Mendeisschn’s “songs without words” 
were sounding in his ears, Herbert Dorset felt that 
he must pull himself together and’pay some attention 
to the ordinary rules of whist if he would retain bis 
reputation for sanity at all. 


‘ 


afraid ! 





{HEARTS AND TRUMPS,] 


Fortune favoured him with, if not a good hand, at 
least a cross one that played well with his partner's, 
so that they at once scored four by tricks and two 
by honours, and Mrs. Talboy'’s. spirits and temper 
improved accordingly. 

For a full hour this went on; then Mabel Travers 
declared she was tired, and suggested that Jack 
Talboys should take her hand, 

Some one proposed that Loo should do so, but she 
declined, saying: 

“ She didn’t like cards, aud didn’t think she could 
play.” 

After which the card-party seemed to languish, 
Loo and Miss Travers haying gone off, but without 
saying good-night, to their own room, 

“ They will come back again,” Mrs. Talboys said, 
with a significant smile at her son, whose eyes were 
lingering upon the door. 

A remark that made Herbert Dorset’s Liood boil, 
for this night, with ten times its old intensity, his 
boyish passion for the child who had so plaintively 
called herself ‘‘ Poor Loo” had come back for the 
beautiful woman she had grown into, to form the 
ruling influence and power for good or evil of his 
manhood. 

“T can't help it, anntie. 
him as I ever was.” 

The speaker was Loo, and she sat with Miss Tra- 
vers in the double-bedded room which they jointly 
occupied. 

“1 am sorry for it, my dear,” replied the elder 
lady, gravely ; “he seems greatly improved. Indeed, 
I should scarcely recognise him, aud he seems to 
desire to be friendly. Don’t you think, if you were 
to try, my dear, you could overcome your preju- 
dice?” 

“ It isn’t prejudice, aunt; it is unreasoning, abso- 
lute terror, If ever I have a horrible nightmare, o1 


I amas much afraid of 





dream of the worst thing that can befall me, it is 
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that Herbert has hold of me, is going to throw me 
over some cliff, or jump with me into the sea, or 
dash me under a railway train, or that he holds me 
in his arms and I can’t get away, and that Death 
would be preferable to his embrace. Over and over 
again have I dreamed it, until I always know I am 
not quite well, or have eaten something to disagree 
with me, or something unpleasant is going to happen ; 
and it is just the reverse when I dream of the bsau- 
tiful lady of whom I have so often told you; she 
brings me pleasure and happiness, and all that is 
bright and while to dream of Ilerbert is 
always accompanied with pain and misery.” 

“De you know I think you are very fanciful, my 
dear ?” replied her companion, noticing also how the 
girl trembled aud shivered as she was talking. it 
is all very well fora child to talk as you do—iu- 
deed, it is rather amusing, but you are almost a 
woman now, and you really must brace up your 
nerves to act and think as women do, to repress your 
fancies, hide your feelings, and practise self-com-- 
mand, so that whether you are frightened or darus, 
happy or miserable, the first passer-by canrot r +d 
you like a book.” 

“Oh, auntie, I shall never be able to do that.” 

* But, my dear, you must. Suppose, anything 
were to happen to me—that I were to die, or we 
were separated, and your own relations were to find 
and claim you—what would you do then, my dear? 
If you were my own child I could not love you 
more, but I fear I have rather spoilt yon. If you 
had lived a harder life and had sterner teachers you 
would have learned to meet difficulty and even dan- 
ger bravely instead of shrinking like a frightened 
bird, or ruaning away from it.” 

“Oh, auntie, I think I should have died,” replied 
the girl, pitifully, “if I had had harsh or stern 
people to live with, instead of meeting with only 
love and kiaduess as J have from you. But, indeed, 


good, 
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Tam no coward, and if it did not seem so wildly 
improbable, considering where and how dear Mr. 
Marker found me, and how you took me from the 
hospital to your own home, and no one from that 
day to this has ever sought to claim me, I should 
think I came of a race that knew not the meaning 
of fear, of men and women who have led and ruled 


rather than followed and submitted in the history of 
the world. But all these are dreams, auntie. I am 


afraid I] am a dreamer.” 

“] don’t know, dear Loo. Dreams such as these 
should be an inspir.tion, a source of courage and 
emulation, not of weakness and fear. ‘To me such 
thoughts would make me count Herbert Dorset as 
nothing, and instead of being frightened by a man 
who seems very harmless, and who at the worst was 
only a mischievous headstrong boy, I would have 
my right hand eut off before I would shrink from 
him.” 
lent for a moment, buried in thought, 
then she said, slowly: 

“Yes, L supy so; I never thought of that. It 
does seem coward'y, and yet it is just the same feel- 
ing that I should have if unawares I put my hand 
ou a blackbeetle or a snake, or felt them crawling 
over me. It is repulsion rather than fear, and is a 
horrible sensation, till without thought one rushes 
away from the enuse of it. But people have got 


Loo was 





and beetles and totake an interest in them. Yes, 
{ suppose [ can meet Herbert and appear to be 
friendly with him if I try. Yes, I will.” 

“ Well, dear, you will have to decide between one 
of two courses,” said Mabel, gravely yet kindly, 
“Tither we must leeve onr pleasant friends, the 
Talboys, and return to England to-morrow, or we 
must meet Herbert and Constance Dorset on friendly 
terms,” 

At the mention of the name of Constatee atiother 
involuntary shiver passed over Loo’s frame, but she 
made no comment. 

“You see,” Mabel went on, “it is tot 4s though 
they were known only to us, then we might avoid 
them to a’certain extent, but it seems that Colonel 
Valboys met Herbert in India. You heard Mrs. 
‘lalboys say She should eall on Oomnstance ; there 
will be invitations and entertainments on both sides, 
and we must join in it or go away. Under the 
circumstances there is no medium course. Which it 
must be you inust decide, for your comfort and hap- 
piness is dearer to me than my own.” 

“That is just like you, anntie; you would give 
up everything in the world for me, but even ii I 
were so selfish as to tuke advantage of your kind- 
ness we might gain nothing. Herbert would perhaps 
follow us, or we should meet him again; no, I 
over my terror—it can scarcely be called 
natural fear, and the sooner the better. Don’t think 
of me any more in this matter, auntie, but act to- 
wards Herbert or Constance as though I neither 


minst cet 





liked or disliked them.” 

“And I daresay you will come to that state of 
indifference soon ?” smiled Mabel, as the two kissed 
each other, then rose to join the party, whom they 
had both left. ; 

*T was afraid yon had gono to bed,” said Jack 


Talboys, with a smile of relief and pleasure on his 
fa ea the two ladies 
* Oh, no! 


re-entered the room, 

We thought you were so much eneaved 
with your cards that you could dispense With our 
;’ laughed Loo, 






charming s¢ “Tlow are you 


getting on?” she added, walking behind his chair 
aud looking over his hand. 

“Not very bri ] 
Sce, hearts are trumps.” 





tly; suppose you help me: 


And he showed her his cards, and seemed as 
though he would be quite contented to taik to her 








without playing them, t his father sharply called 
his attentionto the game, and his mother’s impatience 
and Herbert Dorset’s scowls recalled him to the 
fact that whist is a scrious occupation, and must not 
be tir lightly or slighted in any degree. 

L.oo stayed by Jack's side for a few minutes 
when, recollecting her conversation with Miss 'Tra- 
vers, and the determination she had made, she 
Walked on & step or two, and with a shrinking o! 


the heart, itis true, paused behind Herbert Dorset's 
chair. 

He half turned and looked up at her face, his owt 
handsome in its way, as it naturally was, transformed 
in an instant with the smile of gratified pleasure 
that came over it,-while Loo, half surprised, hali 
pleased, and a good deal frightened, said: 














“Don't let me disturb you, Herbert. Iwas only 
looking at your cards.” 

Her involuntarily calling him by his Christian 
name, though natural enough, quite from want of 
thought in her agitation, trivial as it was, made the 
young man’s heart beat faster and his cheek flush, 
while Jack Talboys at once lost heart or interest in 
the game. 

She always called him Mr. John or Mr, Jack, and 
he had never yet presumed, except in his own mind, 
to address her simply as ‘* Loo.” 

** Suppose, mother, we have tea when this game is 
over ?” he suggested, “and let us have some music 
or chat. Whist is dreadfully unsocial, particularly 
for these who are not playing, What do you say, 
Mr. Dorset ?” 

“Yes, I think it would be a pleasatit change,” 
assented the guest, 

After this Miss Travers playéd and Loo sang, 
Mrs. Talboys talked, and the colonel went to sleep. 

“Do you never go to the soireé dansante at thé 
Redoute ?” asked Ierbert, When the music ceased. 

* Oh, yes, we have been once or twice,” replied 
Mabel, “ but we go about so much during the day 
that we are generally tired in the evening. Looand 
I have been leading such a quict life. We are not 
used to anything like dissipation.” 

“Yes, I have heard from homé about you octa- 
sionally,” replied Herbert, “bat the iaformation 
was always very meagre. Whatever made you 
live abroad so many years.” 

“Partly Becanse I preferred it, partiy for the 
sake of Loo's edtieation; she has won high honours 
for her age, both in painting and musie, While more 
useftl stbjects have not been forgetten. Indeed, 
wo have been to school together, and I have taken 
my education over ‘again.” 

“Only that athtie always got shead-of me,” 
stmiled the girl. 

“That was to be expected, being the second 
effort on he¥ part,” joined in young Talboys. 

“You might call and see Constanet, aunt,” said 
Herbert Dorset, With some hesitation, “I know 
she is no favourite of yours,” he added, hastily, 
“and I don’t wonder at it. But She is greatly 
changed since you last saw her—more gentle, less 
wilful and imperious, and her temper years ago 
severed her from home, so she is very lonely. Per- 
haps you might do her good. I wish Fou would 
try. We are singularly alone in the world.” 

“T will call and see her,” said Mabel, her 
womanly heart touched as she thought of the wilful, 
imperious Constance isolated from home and friends, 
living in a foreign land, loving and loved by no one 
but the brother, to indulge whose whims and pamper 
whose fancies had once been the object of her life. 

* And will you come, also, Loo?” asked the young 
man, more timidly, turning to the girl. ‘ Constance 
must have been fond of you. 1 know I used to be, 
though I teased and frightened you terribly. 

* Yes, I will go with sunt if she will take me,” 
replied the girl, slowly, “though,” she added, as 
though it were a piece of information not to be 
suppressed, “ I don’t think Constance ever did like 
me.” 

“Give her a chance of doing so now, then,” 
pleaded her brother. “ You were only a child 
then ?” 

*“ Yes, I will go with auntie,” assented the gii'l. 

*“ And I hope to have the pleasure of calling apon 
Miss Dorset to-morrow,” said Mrs. Talboys. “ As 
we are like one family we may as well all come 
together.” 

“ Pray do,” said Herbert, eagerly, his fear as to 
his sister’s reception of the visitors being dissipated 
when he knew there would be a number, particularly 
as he would himself be at hand to entertain thei. 

Thus the evening wore on until Herbert took his 
leave, and Mrs. Talboys was loud in his praise, 
asking many questions about him, his sister, and 
their relationship to Mabel Travers. 

To all of which, though truthful answers were 
given, the family grief was not alluded to, and even 
if it had been, though it would have made the 
Dorsets objects of greater curiosity, it would have 
actually thrown no slur upon them, since, even 
ifter this lapse of time, not one person in ten 
thousand believed Constance could have committed 
the crime of killing her step-brother. 

Indeed, it had generally come to be regarded as 
one of the mysterious tragedies that would never be 
cleared up. 

Little, indeed, did any but Loo suspect that the 
and of the woman they were to meet on the 


, 





coming day had been once dyed red in human 
blood. 

And Herbert, what of him? What had been the 
restit in his mind from his visit at the hotel that 
evening ? 

A return of the infatuation that he had thought 
dead, the previous existence of which he had well 
nigh forgotten, and a determination at any sacrifice 
to her or to himself to take Loo back to India with 
him as his wife. 

Poor Loo! 

setter she had decided, selfish as it might have 
seemed, to run away, to place the greatest possible 
distance between Herbert and herself without 
delay, for the Dorsets, as we have seen with Con- 
stance, did not stand at trifles, the most charitable 
construction to put upon some of their actions being 
that, as their mother had died insane, the fatal in- 
heritance had descended to her ehildren. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
HERBERT STATES HIS INTENTIONS. 
* Who loves, raves—'tis south’s frenzy—but the 


cure 
Is bitterer still,” Brron, 

Ir was about three o’clock on the following after- 
noon that Herbert Doisect at his hotel rose to receive 
the three ladies who -had called to see his sister, 
while at the same moment he glanced somewhat 
anxiously at her, x8 though he woul have asked 
her to put on her most : manner, but dared 
not for fear of driving ber ‘to the opposite extreme 
out of sheer opposition, 

For Constance was not pleased at the “intrusion,” 
asshe mentally termed it, of “these women,”’ and 
would far rather have been withent the honour of 
their acquaintance. 

Mabel Travers Was the first to come forward, and 
she gave a visible start of pain and surprise as her 
eyes rested upon the face of the woman who eight 
= ago she bad known as.a wayward, passionate, 

at hundsome girl. 

Tis.e bad dealt hardly with poor litile Freddy 
Dorset’s step-sister,and from her appearance she 
might have been ju:'ged to be as old as Mabel, 
though in poffit of fact she was fully ten years 
younger. 

Her big, round, bird-like eyes were rarcly now so 
Widely opened as of old, consequently dii not giva 
pach a savage expression to the face; but she had 
grown into the habit of compressing her tiiin lips 
tightly as though to hold back or repress something 
that threatened to force its way out, while her wholo 
face had hardened ; deep lines marked her forehead 
and the sid-s of her mouth, while crow’s feet were 
beginning to show th-mselves around her eyes, and 
a few silver hairs gleamed out from among her dark 
brown bair. 

Still, the face was the same asit had been in 
youth, only worn and aged as though three times the 
numher of years that had really elapse had passed 
over it. 

There was an air of pride and refinement, even of 
grace, in her figure and movements; her usual dress 
was rich lustreless black silk, and as she stepped for- 
ward now to greet-her visitors, a flush of colour came 
over and dyed her usually pale cheeks, till Mrs. 
Talboys, who knew not how rare it was, thought she 
was positively handsome, 

“It is a long time since we met Miss Travers ”’ 
Constance observed as soon as the first greetings were 
over, ‘and you have changed so little that I suould 
have known you anywhere.” 

“Indeed; you eould not say the same of Loo, 
could you ?” replied the lady, smiling. 

“No,” slowly; ‘I should not have known her, 
and yet she is like the child I used to know,” and 
then across her memory came a time ani place and 
question ; the words, ‘* Did you do it, Constance ?” 
cime back to her vividly, and her face paled and 
became ashy in its hue as she realised the suspicion 
that must have prompted it. 

She was recalled to her senses by hearing Mrs. 
Talboys say: 

“I did not know that Mr, Dorset had a sister here 
with him, or I should have called before and asked 
you to join us lastevening, but the pleasure of your 
society is, I hope, only deferred, and I am sure wo 
shall be very glad if you will join usin our rides and 
drives ;« brother may be very attentive, as no doubt 
yours is, but 2 woman wants the companionship of 
her own sex, and your brother was telling us you were 
very much alone.” 

“ Yes, there are women enough everywhere,”’ was 
the curt reply ; “but I prefer solitude. I have a 
soul above fashions and fribbles such as most women 
delight to talk about. Indeed I hate women.” 
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“ A compliment to yourself and us,” laughed th 
colonel’s wife, too well satisfied with herself to think 
of taking offence. ‘‘I am afraid your experience of 
women hag not been fortunate, Miss Dorset. Now 

ou have an opportunity of improving your know- 
aad of your own sex. I don’t think we three have 
picked any woman’s dress or character to pieces since 
we arrived in Spa, and as for dri ss and fashions we 
constitute them one of the fine arts, and study them 
accordingly,”’ 

“So I should imagine,” with a sneer an a glance 
at Loo, whose simple dress of blue and white cam- 
bric was so artistically made and suited to the 
wearer that the natural impression to any but an 
ill-natured mind was that nothing could have been 
more appropriate or in character, inexpensive 
thouch i: might be. 

“Yes, you might make a fortune as an artistic 
modiste,’”’ laughed Herbert, though with some con- 
straint in his tone; “* I don’t know that lever siwa 

retticr dress, The true secret of being well dressed 
is that whatever is worn should show off the wearer, 
not the material or style of the costuue, But talk 
of dress, we get -some fine specimens of it in India, 
Ih.ve more than once had my teeth set on edge by 
the horrid combination of colours.” 

** Yes, Ihave no doubt,” assented Mrs. Talboys, 
who, however, wanted to get upon another subject ; 
then she added, almost abruptly: “ Let me see; it 
was you who broke the bank at the gaming tables 
the oth r day, wasn’t it. I wish you would teli me 
the secret of your success,’’ with a sigh, “ You 
have a system of your own, I suppose ?” 

“The secret of my success is that I never played 
before and never intend to play again,” was the 
ras} ing reply. “There isn’t much system in that, I 
imagine.” 

“No, but I wish I had your luck. I know I’d 
play again and again; I was at the table myself the 
same morning, and remember your face now. I 
admired your coolness. I should have been quite 
excited,” 

I don’t see why,” replied Constance, with 
scarcely concealed contempt; “it was a game of 
chance, and it happened to turn in my favour,’’ 

“We return to Engiand when we leave here,’’ 
observed Mabel Traveis, thinking Constance was 
getting irritable if not rude; ‘‘ are you going back 
soon ? I should think it would be much more 
pleasant for you to be at home than living so fur 
from it as you seem to.’’ 

“Home!” repeated Constance, pas-ionately! “I 
have no home; thanks to your sister and——”’ 

But the sentence was never finished, for she rose 
to her feet abruptly, crossed the room, opened the 
door, and passed out of it, leaving her astonished 
visitors behind, 

* Pray don’t take any notice of her odd behaviour,” 
Herberi hastened to say, ‘* she is not very well to-day 
but 18 excited and irritable; she will return direct- 
ly in a calmer frame of wind ;’’ and Lo exerted him- 
self to talk to and a:.use them till, as he had pre- 
dicted, Constance returned, a trifle penitent, brighter, 
cheerful, more aimable and courteous than the first 
par: of their visit could have induced them to believe 
possib'e. 

“ Your kipswoman is a trifle peculiar isn’t she ?” 








affection for me, Constance, tohelp me in a matter 
that I have more at heart than anything else iu the 
world.”’ 

‘‘And that is?” she asked, suddenly flashing 
upon him with her wild, bird-like eyes dis- 
— as though they would start out and stab 

im. 

“To marry Loo,” he replied, calmly. He was not 
afraid of his sister, They were, indeed, too much 
— ke for either, to any great extent, to overawe the 
other, 

“Marry that baby-faced waif,” she vepeate), 
scornfully, “Herbert, do you know what you are 
talking about? A girl of whose origin nobody 
knows, who may have vile, vulgar relatives springing 
up toclaim you at any moment. Would you drag 
our name down to sucha level? I svould rather see 
you in your grave first.” 

“Very kind of you,’’ retorted her brother, with a 
sneer, “ but I think our name that you seem so proud 
of has been dragged in the mud till it is so black 
that nothing else can smirch it. I, for my part, 
am so thoroughly ashamed of it, that if it were 
not for the pain it might cause my father, who 
Heaven knows has enough to bear, I would ebange 
it to-morrow and never utter it again. Mo, you cur 
find no woman who would feel honoured by having 
our name offered toher. Poor little Freddy, he usec 
to be so fond of Loo, and she of him, I wonder if 
she will ever love me?”’ 

His thoughts wandered off over the intoxicating 
possibility, and he never looked towards his sister. 
But she, with her face turned from him and hands 
clenched, seemed to be convulsed with rage or grief 
or terror, 

Her face was pale as that of a corpse, her eyes were 
staring, a cold perspiration stood clamily out upon 
her forehead, and she seemed struggling or fighting 
for breath or mastery. 

A low gurgle attracted her brother’s attention. 
and he started to bis feet. 

* Good heavens, Constance; what is the matter 
with you?’’ he demanued, in real alarm, and look- 
ing wildly around he saw a carafe of water, a gliss 
of which—man like—ne instantly dashed into he: 
face, 

The shock roused her, and she gasped : 

“JT am better, but it kills me to think you should 
love any woman better than me.” 

‘*Bosh!” he exclaimed, in unfeigned disgust 
“Constance,” he went on, a few minutes later, 
“don’t be an idiot. A man’s love for his sister, let 
him be ever so fond of her, is a very different feel 
ing from that which he has for the woman he wants 
for a wife, There can be no rivalry between the two 
because they are so utterly unlike, and the only 
thing that could make me love you less is your 
opposing me in this matter, not that it will be the 
least use, I warn you. I would sacrifice everything 
I have or may have in this world or tue next sooner 
than reiinquish my determination to win Loo and 
keep her, even against her own will. Now you may 
guess how little chance you nave of tiiwarting me.”’ 

Her brother’s vehemence calmed Constance ; gradu- 
ally her face came back to its natural colour, her 
eyes looked more like those of a human teing, and 
sie wiped her wet face wonderingly, and noticed 


quericd Mrs. Talboys, whey, with a sense of relief, | with vexation that her neck and the upper part of 
the three ladies iound themselves once more in the | her dress were all wet with the too profuse application 


open air, 

“She is not my kinswoman,’’ replied Mabel 
Travers, « trifle sharply; ‘‘ my sister married Con- 
stance Dorset’s father, Poor Elaine, though her 
husband was all she could desire, she has hud bitter 
cause to regret it.’’ 

* How? I wish you would tell me. I am rather 
curious about this connection of yours.’’ 


' 


of water, 

When she did speak her voice was calm, as she 
said : 

‘* The girl does not care for you; hates you in fact, 
I saw it in her eyes and manner; she would almost 
as soon put her hand in the fire as into yours in 
mere formal greeting, I noticed it when she came 
in, and disliked herin consequence; you will as much 


“If you don’t know the story I would rather not | win that girl’s love as I shall ride on those clouds,” 


repeat it,’ 1eplicd Mabel, evavively: ‘it is not a 
pleasant subject; pray let us think and talk of 
something else.”’ 

Her wish was gratified, for Jack Talboys at that 
moment met them, eager to talk about a special ball 
that was to be given to which he was anxious that 
Loo as well as the other two ladies shouid go. 

**Doesn’t Mabel wear well ?’’ observed Herbert 
Dorset, when he was left with his sister. “She 
scarcely looks a day older than I remember her before 
I went to India, and Loo, too, she is a perfect 
beauty.” 

“ Yes,” assented his sister, absontly, ‘‘ but I don’t 
like either of them, and as for that Mrs, Talboys with 
her airs and graces,and affectation of juvenility, and 
her clumsy aitempts to patronise me, she is simply 
insufferable.” 

“I am sorry you have taken such a dislike to 
them,’’ said Herbert, gravely. ‘1 think them all 
very nice charming people. You would like the old 
colonel, too. There is no affectation about bim. I 
have a reason for wishing to cultivate these people, 
to be intimate with them; surely | oan rely on your 








and she pointed through the window to the blue sky 
overhead. Let us go away, Herbert ; nothing but 
pain aud disappointment can come from this faucy 
of yours. She bas always feared and disliked you, 
thanks to yourself, perhaps. You h.ve been her 
béte noir from the first hour you met, Let us go 
away from this place,” 

“+ As well tell the sea to be quiet when it is lashed 
by the winds,” retorted ier brother, sco:nfully, 


| * No, I shall stay here, and follow them wherever 


they go, and do all in my power to wiu her honour- 
ably and fairly.” 

‘* And if you fail ?”’ demanded his sister. 

‘“*T shall have her in any case,” was the dogged 
reply. ‘* Help me if you will, but no man or woman 
on earth shail hinder me.” 

“So be it,’”’ said his sister, sadly. 
you wish,” 

Herbert kissed her to express his thanks, but she 
received the salute coldly. She was acting against 
her judgment and inclination, and beyend this she 
had oply spoken the truth, when she said she dis- 


“T will do as 





liked Loo, She might have gone further and added 
also that she feared her, 








CRA?TER XXXITE. 
HERBERT'S PARTY. 
‘*No, the heart that has truly loved never for- 


S, 
But as tauke loves on to the close, 
As the sun-flower turns to her god when he sets 
The same look which he turned when he rose.”’ 
Moore, 

HERBERT had“conquered so far, his sister at any 
rate had yielded obedience to his wishes and had 
consented not only to return their call, but invite 
the Talboys and Travers to dine with them and 
afterwards adjourn to the soirée dansante at the 
Redoute. 

It had not been without a further effort, nay, 
rather a succession of efforts, that Constance had 
been brought to tnis point; if only from habit alone 
she shrank from any kind of gaiety or socia! inter- 
course, and only the conviction that Herbert would 
manage to obtain the same results without her aid 
if she refused it, and that she would thus lose her 
influence over him and place in his affections, had 
verved her for the lengthened ordeal through which 
she was prepared to go. 

This evening was the one appointed for the 
party, and Constance stood before tne glass in her 
own room putting the last finishing toucies to her 
toilet, 

Not that she often spent her time in this manner, 
and even now she did it with a kind of contempt at 
her own weakuess. 

Her brother, however, had made a special point of 
requesting her to be sure to be well dressed, had 
even offered to go and order an evening dress for 
ner, or to send to Paris or Brussels for one for the 
occasion if she had nothing better in her trunks than 
ne had already seen her wear; but she declined his 
offer, saying she had all she required, and now she 
comes down to meet him attired in a tight-fitting 
dress of olive green silk velvet eut low and -quare in 
front, trimmed with some rare old lace that was 
yellow with age, while a set of gold ornaments of 
Indian workmanship, one of the presents which 
Herbert had brought home for her from the East, 
completed her handsome but decidedly singular ap- 
pearance. 

* Will this suit you ?” she asked, with something 
like contempt ; ‘‘ it was useless buying anotier dress 
while I haa this,’’ 

‘* Yes, I like it exceedingly,” was the reply; ‘‘ and 
it has the advantage, too, of being uncommon.” 

“T am glad of that,” listlessly ; *‘ you have given 
all necessary orders about dinner, I suppos’,” 

** Yea, and the manager of the hotel assures me 
they have been executed,” then he threw himself into 
an armchair and took up a newspaper, while his 
sister stood looking into the fire as though she 
would read the solution to some dark question 
there, 

Herbert Dorset had not the least intention of en- 
tertaining his friends at the table a’hote or in the 
public dining-room. 

On the contrary, he had three days before ordered 
a dinner for eight persons to be served in a private 
room, the menu of which had made the manager 
open his eyes, and observe, when he had left his 
presence, that those Englishmen knew how to eat. 

The first guest to arrive and dispel the silence 
that brother and sister for some time had main- 
tained, was Major-General Speke, a retired oificer 
who had spent the earlier part of his career in the 
East India Company’s service; “an old foggie,’’ 
Herbert mentally termed him, though he was still 
some years under sixty, but having travelled home 
from India in the same ship with tim, ana met him 
again in Spa, Herbert had invited him to dine with 
them to-day, principally to fill up an otherwise 
vacant seat, make the numbers equal, and also with 
a hazy idea that if he and Constance could be jin- 
duced to run together in the yoke of matrimony it 
would bea relief to himself, and under tae circum- 
stances, a good thing for her. 

Of course there was the drawback of that terrible 
affair of poor little Freddy never cleared up, and 
through the blundering of the police, the suspicion 
thrown upon his sister. 

3ut after all what was that? Miss Finch had 
married and surely doubt, almost amounting to cer- 
tainty, of knowledge of the author of the deed had 
clung to her and did still, and yet some man had 
been found trusting enough to take her for ‘* better 
or worse,” to give her his name and throw the 
cloak of his own honour and respectability around 
her. 

Therefore, why should not Constance be equally 
fortunate ?,So he argued and determined to do all 
in his power to bring Major-General Speke to her 
feet, 
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This was their first meeting, and the soldier was 
evidently impressed with the eingular-lovking 
woman in dead green and gold, who was so indiffe- 
rent and distant in her manner to him, when, too, 
he had been so accustomed to adulation and flat- 
terv. 

For the general was a bachelor, and had, from 
long service in times when loot and plunder were 
regarded more as legitimate perquisites than they 
are now, amassed a considerable fortune. 

All of which combined to make him a very eligible 
parti, and to induce him to set a proportionately 
high value upon himeelf accordingly: 

Consequently, had Constance been gracions to 
him he would have been on his guard at once, 
thinking that some assault was meditated upon the 
garrison of his affections. 

But when, after a few meaningless words of wel- 
come, not one more than demanded by absolute 
courtesy, she turned away to the window, leaving 
her brother to entertain him, his interest wae excited 
and his curiosity piqued. 

‘* She is looking out for her lover” he thonght, 
but this supposition received no confirmation, for 
when the rest of the guests arrived she received 
Colonel Talboys and his son with the same calm, 
cold indifference as she had displayed towards 
himself, and only when she glanced at one of the 
other women’s dresses did her face pale, then flush 
again, and then an expression of horror and terror 
for th: moment came across it, 

Why this happened none could say and no one 
asked her, but Loo’s dress, upon which her ere 
rested, was a pale cream-coloured, almost white 
muslin. while in various places bows of ribbon of 
the then fashionable colour, Cardinal or blood-red, 
gave colour and style to the whole, 

As her eyes fell upon the blood-red ribbon Con- 
stance felt herself become sick and faint. 

She always hated that deep red, always turned 
her eyes away from it when possible, for it brouclt 
up old memories that she would have given her life 
gladly to burn for ever. 

And now she would have to sit through tie 
wenrisome courses of dinner with this hideous flag 
hefcre her, have to endure it through the wiole 
evening, though it goaded her toa greater amount 





cf fre: zy than any red banner unfurled in the face 
of a mad bull. 

With a painful effort she controlled herself. It 
was part of her punishment—part of the price at 
which she was allowed to walk the fair earth—jin- 

id of tuking her just reward—a felon’s death: 


to endure and suffer wental torture which the rack 
could not physically inflict. Biting her lip till the 
truant blood returned to it, sue answered some 
trivial remark made by Mrs. Talboys,and a few 
seconds after dinner was announced and her brother 
asked the General to take her down to dinner while 
he himself took Mrs. Talboys, giving Miss Travers 
to the Colonel and Loo to his son. 

Not that Herbert intended young Talboys to mo- 
nopolise the girl he himself coveted, for the dinner- 
table, by his special order, was a round one, and he 
so arranged his guests that while Mrs. Talboys was 
on one side of him Loo was at the other, and as 
the elcer lady had no objection to pay a great re- 
gard to her dinner,which was certainly exceptionally 
good, Herbert managed to say a great many things 
which he meant to be agreeable to the girl. 

But Loo was ill at ease, well as she managed to 
hide tie fact. 

Hitherto she had looked upon Herbert as a kind 
of monster or ogre, whose one object in life was to 
frighten and torment her; but when even her ob- 
tuseness could but see that the object of her detes- 
tation was absolutely making love to her, the terror 
and repulsion she felt for him if possible increased 
tenfold. 

To be loved by Herbert Dorset, for him to drcam 
that she could ever be his wife, not only frightened 
but disgusted her, and again the impulse was strong 
upon her to fly. 

It could not be indulged in, however, and she had 
to sit still ond bear it while the words of Macaulay’s 
poem * Virginius ’’ recurred to her mind : 


* But by the shades bent 
And by the gods above, 
Add not unto your cruel hate 


Your yet more cruel love.” 





Yes, Herbert Dorset’s love would, she felt, be 
worse than his hatred. 

The one she might endure or fly fr>m, the latter 
would be intolerable. 

_ Dinner was over at last, but Constance, though 
she occasionally smiled or replied to some remark 
from the General, was so oblivious of her duties as 
hostess that she failed to notice her brother’s hint 
that the ladies could leave tie table, and Mrs. Tal- 
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ment upon prerogatives that Constance mentally 
resented, and scored up in the list of her charges 
against this lady, 

The gentlemen did not stop long over their wine. 

There was indeed but little friendship or sympathy 
between them. 

The two older men fraternised and told stories of 
their campaigning days, and the younger ones 
listened rather than added to the entertainment, 
the desire of both being to join the ladies, which 
Jack soon did, though Herbert, as host, could not 
so easily do so. 

An hour after the last of them had come up to 
the drawing-room for coffee the party entered the 
handsome ball-room of the Redoute, where a large 
crowd of well-dressed people had already assembled. 

Representatives of almost every nation under 
Heaven were there ; Chinese in pigtail and gorgeous 
yellow and blue silk petticoat and trousers; Hin- 
doo’s in rich shawls and showy turbans; Greeks, 
Jews, Russians, and Americans, with women, as a 
rule, more remarkable for the costliness of their 
dress than the beauty of their persons, so that when 
our party of four Englishmen entered the room they 
attracted some attention, and many who had the 
honour of their acquaintance came forward to speak 
to them. 

* Loo, you will give me this dance ?’’ said Herbert 
Dorset, as the band struck up a valse. 

“T don’t care to dance this evening,” she replied, 
languidly. “I seem tired or not very well, and 
the crowd is so great that we shall do nothing but 
knock against otiier people.” 

“You might do this little thing to pl-ase me,’ 
was the repreachful retort. “It is the first thing | 
have asked of you after so many years absence, I 
even let that young pappy Taiboys take you down 
to dinner.” 

“‘ He is not a puppy,” returned Loo, warmly. “ He 
is very nice and kind, and he and I are great friends, 
I shall not like you any better, you may be sure, for 
speaking against our [rienus.”” : 

And she retreated a step a3 though to give em- 
phasis to her words. 

*Ibeg your parvon. I retract my words. Only 
give me this dance; see, there is quite an open 
space now,”’ 

She did not say “ Yes,’’ but she submitted. It 
was part of the aunoyance she had determined to 
endure for Mabel’s sake, and the two were whirling 
round in the mazes of the dance when one of the 
lookers-on recognised tuem, and made his way to 
the spot from whence they had started. 

But Loo did not see him. She had not lived in 
Germany so long without being able to waltz to 
perfection. 

Herbert, also, was a good dancer, and gradually 
the other couples fell away. 

They were the ouly ones left, and still the lookers- 
on never moved. 

As soon as Loo perceived this, however, she 
stopped, pleading fatigue, and declining Herbert’s 
suggestion that they should walk about, desired to 
be taken at once to Miss Travers. 

‘‘Loo, I believe you are frightened of me,’ her 
companion was saying,as they neared the group 
they had previously left, ‘and you ought not to be,” 
he went on, “‘ for Lam very fond of you.”’ 

A frown that was rare to it came over the girl’s 
beautiful face, and she was about to make some 
reply when her eye suddenly lighted upon the 
stranger who was talking to Mabel Travers, and her 
whole countenance changed. 

She breathed quickly, her face flushed, her heart 
beat as though impatient of the space in which it 
was confined, and with a girl’s heedlessness she 
dropped her companion’s arm, stepped forward, and 
exclaimed, “Mr. Marker!’ putting both of her 
hands in his. 

‘Little Loo!” he replied, tenderly. “I have 
come froth Evgland on purpose to see you.”’ 

“And I am so glad,” was all she said, but her 
face was radiant, 

Sse had forgotten Herbert Dorset and everything 
else in her joy at meeting her old friend, and it was 
not until ner béte noir came up to renew his 
acquaintance with the surgeon that she remembered 
his existence. 

**T wish we had known of your arrival, we should 
have been so glad of your company at dinner,” Her- 
bert was saying. 

But though his words were smooth he studied his 
rival closely, for that the struggle would be between 
them he felt instinctively. And Coustanee ? 

She looked at Robert Marker for the first time, 
and feit that for such a man she could be content to 
le. 

Poor Constance! 

With her life was out of joint, and any effort for 
improvement but made tie evil worse, 





boy’s was at length obliged to rise first, an infringe- 


(To be Continued.) 


SCIENCE, 





POISON IVY AND ITS REMEDIES. 


Porson ivy, poison oak, mercury vine, rlus toxi- 
codendron; climbing ivy, rhus radicane; poison 
sumach, poison elder, dog elder, poison dogwood, 
rhus venenata, 

The milky juices of these shrubs are neutralised 
and made harmless by almost any alkali. Strong 
suds made from soft or potash soap, white lye, am- 
monia water—or a little saleratus dissolved in water, 
make good washes for the purpose. These washes 
may be used as preventives and as remedies. 

White lye is made by throwing a couple of 
quarts of the ashes of hard wood—hickory, oak, or 
avy other bard wood-—into a pail of water, Stir and 
let settle, The clear liquor is white lye, and isa 
good wash, 

First, as | reventives—when one is coing, or thinks 
he is going, to be exposed to the influeuce of these 
plauts—wet every part of the skin that is exposed 
or uncovered with one of these wa-hes, and be sure 
to let the wash dry on the skin, by no means 
wiping it off. This treatment protects the skin 
from the influences of these poisouons plants. 

It must be kept in mind that these shrubs, 
especially when crushed or cut, have the power of 
affecting some skins even at the distance of several 
feet, After one has been exposed, or fears he has, 
let him follow the same directions, being careful to 
lt the wash dry on the 6<in. 

lf, by the swelling and reddening of the skin, by 
the heat and itching and stinging, ove finds that he 
unawares has been _“ poisoned,”’ use these washes 
freely on the inflamed parts, only let them dry on 
the skin. Keep cool and quiet, restrict oneself to a 
spare and cooling diet, and keep the bowels gently 
open. 

“It much of the skin is iavolved in the inflamma- 
tion, some caution may be needed in apvlying the 
washes. I once knew a case where the inflammation 
ieft the skin—on the hands and face it was—and 
settled on the Jungs. For a few hours it seemed as 
though every gasp of the patient would be his last, 
A large and very strong mustard poultice on the 
chest at last brought the poison all out of there. But 
it left on the lungs a couga that lasted for months. 

W.M. 





BE MERRY WHILE YOU MAY, 





‘TuErx is a crook in every lot,” 
A shadow on the road 

Through which we jouracy on to reach 
A happier abode. 

As surely as the evening comes 
To close the eyes of day, 

Will grief appear ; and so, my dear, 
Be merry while you may. 


We cannot say to joy, ‘‘ Remain,” 
Nor unto grief, ‘* Depart :” 

The morning and the night must come 
To every human heart, 

Ani though the twilight hour dispels 
Tne cheerful, sunny ray. 

Shed not a tear; but oh, my dear, 
Be merry while you may, 


Tie sky may not be always bright, 
The sea not always calm, 

Nor breezes bring an argosy 
Of spices or of balm, 

‘Tis time enough to weep and mourn 
When sorrow has its day! 

And you'll agree ’tis well to be 
Right merry while we may. 


Along the shores of life the tides 
Have ceaseless ebb and flow ; 
And through the years the seasons have 
Their time to come and go. 
Then letus make the best of life, 
And if not always gay 
Or full of giee, why shouldn’t we 
Be merry while we may ? d.2. 








THE statue to be erected in Bombay in com- 
memoration of the Prince of Wales's visit to the 
Presidency is now nearly comple-ed. The statue, 
which is equestrian, represents bis Royal Highness 
in his uniform of Field-Marshal, seated on his 
favourite Arab, Aleph, raising his marshul’s hat with 
his right and holding the bridle with his left hand. 


Tur work of restoring St. Paui’s Cathedral is to 





be resumed. A sum of £40,000 is in hand, 
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LADY OF THE ISLE. 


poncibseincn silicate 
CHAPTER LXV. 


No band of hired minstrels sounding their 
reveille, aroused Etoile L’Orient on the morning of 
her birtiday and appointed bridal eve. But the 
matic songs of myriad bircis that made the fair Isle 
their home, as usual awoke the maiden. 

With no understanding of the dreadful, loveless, 
life-long bond, with which she was about to fetter 
her soul—but with an ecstatic recollection that upon 
this day it was appointed she should leave the Isle 
for the unknown world beyond, the artless creature 
sprang from her couch, to greet the sun upon this 
her bridal morr. 


She went first and threw open the window- 
shutters to look out. 

It was a morning without cloud or mist, or breath 
of stirring air. 

Far eastward, across the still grey waters and be- 
yond the silvery sanded fluis of Accomac, the sun— 
like a king without his court—was rising in solitary 
grandeur ; not a single courtier cloud attended his 
levee, or reflected his splendour, Every aspect of the 
earth, sea and sky, foreboded a still, close, hot day, 
to be followed by a night of storm. 

Every solitary dweller with nature is by habit 
weather-wise. Etoile, the young recluse of the Island, 
could read the signs of the sky, and looking out, 
breathed « light sigh. 

“The atmosphere is lifeless, though ’tis early 
morning; not a leaf stirs on the trees; scarcely a 
ripple curls on the waters;even the birds have 
already ceased their songs; and I—I can scarcely 
breathe this motionless air! ButI will ask Moll 
about the weather, she knows the best,” 

And going to the bell-rope, the young girl rang for 
her attendant. 

Old Moll and little Peggy entered. 

‘* What sort of day is this going to be, Aunt 
Moll ?”’ 

“Deed, Miss Etty, it gwine be like yisdy and 
day ’fore yisdy, on’y moreso! ’Deed its wonderful 
hot an’ close ; not a bref of air more’n de whole yeth 
had de asthmetics! M sster send a little gus’ or 











[THe COMING STORM. ]} 


somefin to freshen the aira bit! Is yer gwine down 
to the crik ?’’ said the old woman, as she busied her- 
self with getting together her young ladies bathing- 
dress, shoes, cap, towels and so forth. 

** Yes,’’ Etoile said, “ of course I am going down 
to the creek.” 

Old ‘Timon always waited at the little maiden’s 
solitary breakfast-table. 

This morning he made his appearance just as his 
young mistress took her seat at the board, 

“What sort of weather are we going to have, 
Timon ?”’ asked the child. 

** Honey, dere’s bound to be a change afore long,”’ 
replied this philosopher, oracularly. 

* What sort of achange, Timon?” inquired Etoile, 
a little impatiently. 

“A change—dat all I kin say,’’ responded the 
sable savan, growing more profoundly mysterious. 

“Do you think that the packet will reach hero 
this morning ?”’ 

** Yes, honey ; dat is ef she kin git here! which 
you sce pends ’pon circumferences b’yond our 
*trol.’’ 

Finding that there was no satisfaction to be got 
from Timon, the young lady arose and retired to her 
own parlour and endeavoured to settle herself to her 
usual avocation. 

In vain! 

She could not confiue her attention to the open 
book before her, 

She tried her painting, and then her music, with 
no better success, 

Finally she arose and went to her aviary. 

“ Poor little captives ! you »re so like myself that 
I ought not to neglect you for an hour,’ she said, 
and calling her little handmaid, Peggy, to her assist- 
ance, she opened all the windows of the aviary to 
let in more light if not more air. 

And then she busied herself until noon in clean- 
ing out the cages, and supplying them with seed and 
water and fresh green boughs. 

The clock struck twelve while she was still at 
work, 

“Noon, andthe packet not here yet. Bring me 
the telescope, Peggy.’’ 

"Se little maid obeyed, and Etoile taking the in- 
strument from her hand, went out upon the piazza, 
adjusted the glass, and took asweeping survey of the 
Chesapeake. 

Up the Bay, in the direction whence she expected 
the packet, with Mr. Luxmore, nota sail was to be 
seen, 








Down the Bay—very far down, midway betweon 
the two capes, lay, apparently becalmed, a vessel. 

With a deep sigh, she lowered the telescope, laid 
it on the settee, and returned to her occupation in 
the aviary. 

At dinner she again spoke to Timon. 

“Two o'clock, uncle, and the packet not here.” 

‘* How she gwine be here, chile, widout a bref of 
win’ to blow her along ?” 

“Oh, 1 wish the wind would rise!” 

“Hush, honey! you don’t know what yer asking 
for!” 

* Ah, but I am so tired of this place.’ 

** You wants to leab we-dem mighty bad!’? 

“Ohb,no! no, no; only fora little while! I could 
not desert the dear Isle, and you all who are on it, 
for ever, because, after all, I love my Island and my 
people better than all else living. But I do want to 
goand see the wonderful world. And even more 
than that I want to see my dear lost mother’s frienda 
and hear about her. For you know, no one would 
ever tell me about my dear motnher—where she lived, 
or if she lived at ail!—or if she was dead, or where 
she was buried! So, you sea,I am left altogether 
in doubt. And Mr, Luxmore has promised to take 
me, directly we are married, back to my mother’s 
friends. It is that which makes me 80 anxious to be 
gone! On, Heaven! that the wind would rise.” 

Leaving the table, she called Peggy to bring her 
the telescope, and went upstairs tothe attic, and then 
up the ladder to the little observatory terrace 
upon the apex of the roof between the two central 
chimnoys. 

Adjusting the instrument, she looked far up tle 
Bay. 

There was not a sail to be seen. Sine turned the 
glass down the Bay. 

There lav theschooner just within the Capes. 

While watching her still white sails, she observed 
the ragged end of an inky cloud just above the 
horizon. At the same instant, a distant, deep, anda 
hollow moan scunded over the sea, and like ° 
prophetic sigh from nature, the first breath of th 
waking breeze touched her brow. 

“‘Thack Heaven, the wind is rising,” she said. 

And lowering her telescope, she went below. 

“Timon, the wind is getting up! the packet will 
be in!’’ shosaid exultingly to the old man whom she 
found upon the piazza. 

“ Y.s, honey ; but dis win’ come up de Bay dead 
ag’in any down packet.” 
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“Why, soit is! I never thonght of that,” said 
Etoile, with a look of disappointment 








“ But don’t you cit *scouraged, hor Ni de 
win’ up, it may shii’, an’ ans win’ short ob hatry- 
cane is better nor a dead Caini. 

Restlessly, imratientir, ¢ girl walked about, 
looking first from one window aud then from 
another. Atlast she said: 

*- Bring along the telescope and go down to the 
beech with me, Timon, I want to war hy | 
And taking down her straw hat,she tied it on and 
led the way to the extreme south point of the Island, 

called The Shells. 

This was the most cesolat or rather the on}y 
desolate portion of her insu!ar domain, In low w 
it exhibited several ecres of sand, shells, sea cre, 
and all the multifarious deposits of the waves. 
Here, after ebb tide, in the desp pools leit in the 


hollows between the reefs, shecli-fish were caught in 
abundance by tie Island 1 vs, the water 
was very low, and could eas ly step across the little 
pools in which sie observed the crabs aud mane- 
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nosies strugg ing to escape. 

“Give me the glass. ‘here! stand and let me 
rest it upon your shoulder, good ‘Timon, and I will 
see what Ican see, That scuoonerismearer, Her 
sails are filling with the brecze. She is bearing 
up,”’ said Etoile, aiter she had tuken sight. , 

Then lowering the glass, and returning it tothe 
keeping of Timon, the scanned the sky with her 
naked eye, Detached and ragved fragments of an 
inky cloud eailed like an ill-cmened flect before tie 
wind, up the borigon, 

“There willbe a gust! IT hope it will not be a 
serious one. What tink you, father Timon ?” 

*** Deed, honey, you may ’p re for anything, when 
vou sees Lucifer’s black rag-bag shook out in the 
sky dat way,’’ said Timon, ominously. 

‘The wind blew nigher—the fleet of clouds sailed 
up faster—the sea took on a darker shadow, 

‘* Miss Etty, chile, 1 think how we done better go 
into the house,” said the old negro, uneasily, 

‘* Perhaps we had,’ said Ltoile, turning, ‘* But 
father Timon, what is the matter with the birds?” 
she inquired, calling his attention to the great flocks 
of water-fowl screaming, tuat darted distractedly to 
and fro between the darkened heavens and the 
troubled sea, or dropped in sudden terror to the 
covert of some thicket on the Island. What ails 
all the birde, father Timon ?” 

“Dey knows, de dumb creatures do,’ 
old man, mysteriously. 

* What do yon mean, father Timon ? 

“Ah! chile, vou’s young—vouis! You nebber 
sep such a temps’ in your life, as we—dem gwine 
to have to-night.” 

“Oh, Lhove not? Dear Ifeaven, I hope not!’ 
exclaimed Etoile, fervently, and the next moment 
she took heart of grace and comforted herself with 
the reflection that old Timon was always at best a 
croaker, 

The gale was now blowing eo hard that it was 
with diffictilty she conld keep ner footing, and avoid 
being thrown iorward upon ner face, 

As they neared te house she saw old Moll and 
Peggy hastily closing blinds and letting down 
windows. 

Turning her eyes over the grounds she noticed 
the old men hurrying the frightened cattle into their 
piaces of shelter, while crowds of women and 
children were running towards the mansion housé, 
as a place of greater safety from the impending 
storm, 

Flocks of sea-fow] were seen settling on the Isle, 
Man and beast. alike, seemed impressed with the 
prophetic instinct, that the coming tempest would 
be one of unprecedented violence, 

Old Moll opened the front door to admit her young 
mistress, 

“Come in, chile! Lors @ messy ’pon top o’? me. 
Come in out’n the win’, 1:’s enough to blow you 
*way,” she said, taking tne hand of the young girl 
and drawing her witnin the door. Then noticing 
the crowd of women and children, increased now by 
the arrival of the old men from putting the cattle up, 
she angrily exclaimed: 

** What all you dem black niggers coming a crowd- 
ing in here for? Go long wia yer! You tink how 
ef Lucifer want you to night, Miss Etwil can save 
you? Go long wid you,” 

“Oh, let them come in, poor souls, if they think 
they will feel any better here. We will all sit to- 
gether in the large front room, until the storm is 
past,’ said the gentle-nearted girl. 

And as her sweet will was law, all her people 
entered with her, and found shelter in that spacious 
apartment opposite Etoile’s parlour, which had once 
been Monsieur Henri’s hall of state. 

The negroes withdrew to the walls of the rooms. 
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“ Pind seats—find seats—you must not, after your 
long day’s labour, remain standing,” said their kind 
| young mistress. 

‘ne old people sat down in chairs, at a humble 

tance from their little lady, and wok the children 
upon thetr laps. The others seated themseives upon 
the carpet, 

Etoile drew a chair to the centre-table, and 
reolined, e 

‘Tuey were scarcely thus arranged, when a vivid 


1 


lash of ligutning, followed. by a tremendous ro!] of 
t.under, startled everyone to their feet. 

‘* Marster, messy on us!’ cried old Moll, crossing 

rself, ‘Oh, Miss Etwil, honey, let me light a 

* You wust trast in the Lord, mother Moll.” 

“ Yes, chile, so I. does; but I’d feei heap easier in 
my mind, if there was a bless’ candle light.” 

‘© Oh, yes, Miss-Er wii! please, honey, let the bress 
candle be lit,” pleaded the otuer servants. 

There was no wisdom in arguing with terrified 
negroes in a storm, 

“Light the candles, if you like,’ said the little 
lady, 

Moll jumped to avail herself of the perimission, 
She went to the fireplace, wher» occupying tue centre 
of the mantelshelf stood a plaster image of a saint, 
with a wax candle in each hand. 

Moll took one of these, drew a match and lighted 
it, and was just about to replace it in the hand of 
the image, when 2 

There fell—hurled down from Heaven—a tremen- 

dous thunderbolt, striking and shattering the chim- 
| ney, throwing Moll upon her face, extinguishirg the 
candle, and stunning into momentary insensibility 
every person in the apartment, 
Tota] darkness and silence followed the shock. 
Ktoile, who, in the swift instant of receiving the 
clectric charge had believed herself to be annihilated, 
was the first to recover her seases and presence of 
mind, 

More slowly returned her powers of speech and 
motion, But all was total darkness and stillness 
around her. She listened, 

Not a motion—not a breath—not a sound—save 
the falling of the rain was heard, 

“ My Father, are they all killed ?” she exclaimed, 
“Who is alive? Ie there no one that can duswer 
ine ?’’she inquired, and waited for the issue. 

None spoke, 

Sie arose, still quivering from the shock, ard 
groped her way over prostrate forms to the mantel- 
piece, when she felt for the matches, and lighted the 
remaining candle, 

‘Tue illumination of the room showed her the forms 
of the prostrate negroes, slowly recovering, and amid 
muttered prayers and éxchatatidus of dismay, vick- 
ing themselves up. 

No one was hurt. 

Etoile stooped and took up thé extinguished candle, 
ligated it, and placed it with thie otter in the hands 
of che image, 

The double light certainly made the largé room 
look more cheerful, and revived tlie spirits of the 
appalied negroes, 

“ But see you,” said their young mistress, “ you 
must trust in Him alone, For observe, even though 
Aunt Moi) held the blessed canile in her hand, she 
was struck down by the shock of the thunderbolt, 
and the candle was extinguisned,.”’ 

“Lord forgivé you, Miss Etwill, honey,’ reblied 
the old woman, “It wur de bressed an’ holy candle 
as saved all our lives, An’ ef I hadn’t tad de 
sanctify candle lighted in my han’ when I was struck 
I done been siretch out here, a dead ‘oman on de 
floor. 

Etoile’s blue eyes dilated at this strange but 
almost unanswerable argument, and before she 
found a reply another blinding flash of lightning, fol- 
lowed by an appalling crash of thunder, and a dashing 
flood of rain, sent all the negroes upon their knees. 

Etoile grew pale as death, not for herseli, but for 
others, 

“ Oh, Heaven have mercy! Oh, Heaven guard 
the ships at sea,” she prayed, with clasped hands, 
and lifted eyes, 

“ An’ on we-dem, too, amen, amen,” responded 
all around her, 

And now in the intervals between the rolling, 
crushing, and rending peais of thunder, and in the 
pauses of the dashing flood of rain, and the howling 
blasts of wind, was heard anotiter dread sound, 

It came at certain intervals—regular, monotonous, 
and inexorable as fate, 

It was a slow succession of dull, heavy, tremendous 
shocks, at each of which the solid earth seemed to 
quake and shudder, 

‘ Each shock was nearer, harder, heavier than the 
ast, 
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Our young heroine listened to the unknown sonnd 
and looked upon the panic-stricken faces of her 
people, 

Thea she inquired, with forced calinness ; 

What is that noise, Timon ?”’ 

“ Oh, Miss Etwiil, honey, don’t ax me! Say your 
prayers, chile, an’ let’s die like Christians,” 

* Oh, He ven, it is thesea! The sea is advancing 
upon tho Isiand!’’ exclaimed Etoile, as the awful 
truth broke upon her consciousness. 

Then followed weeping and wailing, and wid 
wringing of the hands among her servanis, 

Etoile, heroic by nature, and self-controlled by 
education, afier her first exclamation, became com- 
posed, Her clear, stroug, active intellect at once 
comprehended the circumstances. 

The house stands high, the walls are of solid 
masonry, The sea may enter and flood the lower 
chambers, but wiil not be likely to rise to the upper 
ones, and cannot sweep away the building,” she said 
to herself. , 

But, meanwhile, the tumultuous waters thundered 
onward like a vast besieging army. Soon the atrong 
walls shook under the cannonading of the waves. 

The negroes howled in the very agony of terror, 

* Silence, and listen to me,’’ exclai:ne! the young 
heroine, rising and lifting her hand to attract atten- 
tion, » oaeee 

In an instant the lamentations ceased, and looked 
up to her beautiful inspired face, as though it had 
been the faco of an angel, tials 

“To the attic ghamberg! Every one of you to the 
attic! There you will be quite, safe,” 

But so_bengmbed were their faculties by fright, 
and so coniused their senses—with the mingled, 
deafening, chaotic noises of rolling thunder, and 
howling wind, and falling trees, and — ll, of the 


dupagtal roar of the waters that broke against the 
trembling walls. aud creeking doors and windows of 


the house—that théy seemed to have lost the power 
of motion, . . PN 

“To the attic | to the attic, for your lives! Snatch 
up your Children and fly !” exclaimed Etoile, just as 
a great sea, thundering, broke upon the walls, and 
bearing down the doors and windows, rushed roar- 
ing into the house, 

They had had barely time to seiza the children 
and run through the back door to the back staircase, 
up which they fled before the pursuing waves. 

Etoile, who lingered behind to see that none were 
left, must have been whelmed in the black rush of 
waters that soon filled the first floor, but for her 
power of swimming. Soshe reached the staircase, 
and clambered up. 

Three flights of stirs brought her to the attic, 
where she found her terrified people gathered. 

“We are safe! we sre safe! Return thanks to 
Heaven and set yourselves at rest,” exclaimed their 
mistress, as she joined them. 

“* Ob, young missus, is you sure ?’’ inquired one 
of the old women, 

“Yes, the water has risen only to the fifth step on 
the first staircase--it is wonderful that it could rise 
so high, and nearly impossible that it should rise 
higher. Be all composed. Give thanks to Heaven, 
who holds the sea in the hollow of its hands. Who 
says unto the wild waves, ‘ ‘Thus far, no further shalt 
thou go; and here let thy proud waves be stayed.’ 
The storm must be nearly expended. It is almost 
midnight. And midnight and noonday, like sunset 
and sunrise, are always criséy in weather,’’ said the 
young girl. 

But nothing seemed to corroborate her comforting 
testimony. For in this lofty, bleak, exposed attic the 
violenéeé of the storm was fearfully apparent. 

Through the uncovered glass windows the light- 
ning blazed in a continuous and blinding glare. 
Over the near roof the thunder broke in deafening 
crashes, 

Around the peaked gables the wind raved, rifting 
off and rattling down the shingles: And through 
every chink and crevice the rain péured; while up 
from bélow rove the roar of the multitudinous de- 
vouring waters. 

It was a night of such fear, horror anid desolation, 
as the oldest negro on that Islind had never seen 
before, 

At one o’clock, while the stom was still raging, 
Etoile crept down in the dark, to take observation of 
how high the waters might have risen in the house. 
Down two flights she went,and paused at the énd of 
the third. It was pitch dark. 

She stopped and listened, and heard the muffled 
motion of the waters within the walls, but was unable, 
irom the sound, to judgo how near they might be to 
her féet, 

“Never mind, I will hold by the bannisters and 
step cautiously, and when I wet my shoes, it will be 
timé enough to stop,’ said the heroic girl, as she 

went down on her dark and dangerous exploration 
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She had descended to the turn in the stairence, 
and had not yet wet her feet, when by the red gleam 
of the wax-lights left burning high in the hands of 
the image on the marble shelf of the large room, sie 
saw the dark pool of water below. 

Now, it may be strange, but itis trne, that this 
still, black, confined abyss of water in an unwonted 
place, filled her soul with more fear than the great 
waves of the open sea cotild have inspired, because 
mingling with this fear was a disgust and loathing 
which could make no part of the terrors of the great 
ocent. Nevertheless, she went down nearly to the 
dark water's edge, and by the red gieam of the 
candle-light upon the surface, she noticed that it 
had fallen tothe third step and was steadily sub- 
siding. Having ascertainéd this fact, she hastened 
back upstairs to rejoice the hearts of her’ people 
with these glad tidings, 

“Tne sea ig receding, In an hour it will have 
retired from the house. Now will you return thanks 
to the Lvrd who has stayed the waves ?’’ she ex 
claimed, as she joined her people, 

“On! we do, we do, Miss Etwill, but hear to the 
thunder still!” responded old Moll on the part oi 
the negroes. 

The storm, however, had spent its worst fury. 

The wind, like the waves, was subsiding, 

The flashes of lightning were less vivid, and less 
frequent, The peals of thunder rolled off faint and 


r, 

The rain fell softer, 

After two o’cleck the clouds began to break away, 
dispersed, And at three o’clock tie same placid 
morn that had shove upon Estelle, lying awike in her 
smal] dwelling in the distant city, looked in now 
through ‘he attic window, upon her fair ciiild, Etoile, 
seated among her sable attendants. 

As svon as the thundér and lightning had ceased, 
the negroes, a heavy-headed race, had one by one 
dropped asleep on the attic floor, 

But 1 0: so could Etoile compose herself to slumber. 
Tie noveliy and excitement of her position, suspense 
and anxiety concerning the fate of the vessels at 
sea, combined to banish sleep from her eyelids. 

Near morning she went to one of the front dorme: 
windows, opened it and looked out, 

The far-svent night was now almost as light as 
day. The full moon rode in the mid heavens. 
The first faint dawn of morning paled the east, A 
few rent and ragged black clouds hung about the 
horizon, only serving'to make the grey sky look 
lighter by the contrast. Tine sea had receded from 
the centre of the Island, but still raged and boile«: 
over two thirds of the lower portion, Many frag- 
ments of broken timber were tossed hither and 
thither upon the crests of the waves, At first 
Etoile naturally supposed these to be the portions 
of the Island cabins carried away by the flood, 

But the next instant, raising her eyes aud looking 
out at sea, slie'saw, on horror! what? 

The bare bulk of a vessel, the masts and shronids 
all gone, tossed about, the sport of tne maddened 
sea! 

And while her eyes were still spell bound to the 
awiul spectacle—-the wreck shuddered through «]] 
her frame, settled, and went down, and the waves 
closed over the spot where she hid sunk! 

With a terrible cry, Etoilé fell‘/upon her face, 
Neither her cry nor fall aroused any of the heavy- 
headed negtoes, sleeping the deep sleep of exhaus- 
tion. 

Not long the poor girl lay in her swoon ; for when 
she recovered her senses it was early morning, At 
first stupefied, bewildered and confused, with a dull, 
aching, undefined consciousness of something pain 
ful lying heavy at her heart, she strove in vain for 
recollection, 

And then suddenly flashed back upon her mind the 
perfect memory of the night of storm, and the ship 
that sank in her sight, 

She hastened to arouse her servants. 

““ Awake! awake! up! up! a ship has been cast 
away ou our shoal! Isaw her go down beforé my 
eyes!” she cried, shaking one and then another, 
In a few minutes all were on their feet, and eagerly 
questioning each other as to what had happened, 

But Evole rushed to the window and looked out. 
The sun was just rising, 


(To be Continued.) 





FIR-TREES AND RAINFALL. 


TuAT the rainfall of a region,is effected by the 
presence or the absence of forests, may now be con- 
sidered as a settled fact. This is not true only of 
the leafy trees, popularly so-called, but of forest 
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| pines, and the like, A German scientific journal 
gives the following abstract of the results of som» 
recent investigations with regard to the latt-r class 
of trees: 

** Two observations were estblished for purposes 
of comparison, the first over a clump of Pynus 
sylvestris some 40 feet high, and the other over 
a sandy plan 300 metres (328 yards) distant from 
the wood, and at the same heigtit above tie level 
of the ground, ‘l'welve months’ observations showed 
that of tie total rainfall within that period, 10 
percent more fell over the trees than over tie bare 
sand 300 metres distant from them, This result is 
the more surprising, since experiments of a precisely 
similar nature in the case of oak’and beeen woods, 
had given an excess of five per cent only in favoui 
of the wooded site of observation, 

Ferther, the mean state of saturation of the air 
over the wood was found to be 10 per cent higher 
than of that over the bare expanse of sand, the former 
holding much more water in suspension than the 
latter, 

The ground, too, under the trees, retained far 
more water than the exposed earth, thanks to its 
shade of trees and moss, being only oue sixth of that 
outside their friendly shelter, 

All these points forcibly suggest the utility of 
planting pine forests in sandy and chalky plains, 
which must otherwise remain unproductive for want 
of water, In times of heavy rainfall they absorb 
much water, and retard the escape of more which, 
but for such checks, must inevitably have assumed 
the form of devastating inundations. 





A FATAL MISTAKE. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


At the close of the third day Clayton and his com- 
panion returned to Carmora, and reported to Mr. 
Oarr that his dreaded son in-law had embarked on 
the “ Osprey,” a swift sailing vessel bound for 
London itself, and that she had actually sailed 
within a few mowents of their departure from her 
deck. 

Denham had stated. that Bella, with the woman 
he had employed to take charge of her, was on board 
this vessel; though he refused to allow his guards to 
sce her, 

He hid been quiet enough during the journey to 
Baltimore, but his native insolence broke out again 
at the moment of parting, and he uttered many 
threats against those who had been instrumental in 
thrusting him from home and fortune. 

These, however, were’ considered as a mere out- 
burst of spleen at being so completely defeated, and 
were contemptuously disregarded. 

Clayton aiided to his other information: 

‘Tt was Denham’s intention to leave the country 
in the shiv, for he had engaged his passage and that 
of his family on her. I saw his man, Stetson, and 
he told me that the child, with her nurse, was cer- 
tainly on board.’’ 

With a sigh, Mr, Carr said : 

“Tam almost sorry [ did not make terms with 
him to retain the little girl. If Ihad had any idea 
that her loss would so seriously affect Betty I would 
—yes, I would have overcome my dislike to having 
her here, and have bought from her father the right 
to keep her. He would have parted from her, for I 
know she can only be a burden to him.” 

‘Is Betty so irreconcilable to her loss ?’’ asked 
Clayton. “I hoped earnestly that after tho first 
shock was over she would cease to suffer so 
much.” 

And his conscience reproached him loudly that he 
had himself made no effort to sofren Mr. Carr’s 
heart toward the helpless and unoffending lit:le 
child, who was left to the chances of fate in the 
bands of so unprincipled a father, 

Now that it was too late he bitterly repented that 
he had made no effort to save the heart of the 
woman he loved from so bitter a blow as this. 

“Nothing can consdle her—nothing,” said the 
father, despondently. “She lies white and silent 
on her pillow, with slow tears falling from her eyes, 
and seems to take no interest in anything that goes 
on around her. She scarcely touches nourishment, 
and when I speak to her she orly says: 

“Bring back my baby, papa, or I shalldie. You 
ktiow you cun doit, if you try.” 

“ What answer can I make her? The child is 
beyond my reach, but if I had dreamed that she 
would take her loss so deeply to heart, I would 
have insisted on having her before I gave up my 
hold on Denham. J cannot see what is to be done 





now.” 


“ She must be deceived for her own good,” revlicd 
Clayton, with sudden energy ; “and it shall not be 
all a deception either; I will take steps myself to 
recover Bella. Stetson, Denham’s valet, is an old 
acquaintance of mine, nil knowof old that moncg 
will always buy himover, I will write to him, and 
through him negotiate for the restoration of tha 
child to her mother, [am sure it ean be managed.” 

“TI hope so, indecd=a mere straw to cling’ to, 
will help my poor girl to endure life till some cer- 
tainty is known, and she may gain strength to bear 
even disappointment, should that come to her. T 
main thing now is, to keep her from sinking into 
utter despondency. I will tell her what you pro- 
pose to do, Randolph, and report the effecs it has 
on h ap”? 

“Tell her I will do my very best to serve her— 
that there is nothing I would not attempt, it I 
thought I conli win her back to life and happiness 
through my eff >rts,”’ 

The two wrung each other’s hands, and Mr. Carr 
ascended to his daughter’s room to report the re- 
turn of Clayton, and to tell her as much of bis mis- 
sion as he meant to allow her to know. 

Bettina had been kept in profound ignorance: of 
all that occurred on the mgit Denham was made 
prisoner at Carmora. 

She supposed that Clayton had gone in pursnit of 
her missing child, and might restore her to herarms 
on his return, 

The delusion served to keep alive a faint hone, 
and give the poor girl some motive for struggling 
against the deep despondency that had settled on 
her spirits, 

Visitors came from every direction to show their 
sympathy for the hapiess girl who had been so 
hardly dealt with ; but she was too ill and too much 
depressed to receive any but’a few intimate and 
highly esteemed friends, among whom was tho 
lovely Mrs. Washington and her fair daughter. 

They came bringing with them messages of cheer 
from the great chief, with whom Bettina was a 
favourite; but she was too sad and hopeless to think 
that anything goed could now brigiten her lot in 
life, 

‘he days passed on wearily enouzh, and the only 
thing that sustained her courage was the hope that 
Clayton would either bring back the child when he 
came, or at leass aiford a clue by which she could ba 
recovered, 

When her father came into her room she was lying 
in a listless attitude, with Ler hands pressed over 
her eyes as if trying to keep back the t- ars that welled 
from them in spite of her efforts to repress them, 

She was unconscious of his approach till he stood 
besi e her and spoke: 

““My daughter, I have something to tell you that 
I hope will rouse you from the apathetic trance of 
despair into which you seem to have falien,” 

Throwing back her hands with a swift motion 
she'started up, and gazing wildly into his face, cried 
out: 

‘Has my darling been bronght.to me? Is that 
what you have coine to tell me, papr ?”’ 

* Not exactly that, my dear, but something that 
is almost as good. Clayton is on her track, and he 
vids me tell you that he has good hope of restoring 
her to you. He has been diligent in serving you, 
Betty.’’ 

She sunk back suddenly upon her pillow, as.if all 
strength had deserted her, and wearily said ; 

“ How long, oh Lord, how long must I bear this 
wearing suspense? It would be better to know that 
my little one is at rest than to think of her in cruel, 
careless hands. Where is she, papa? What has 
Colonel Clayton learned? Aud why—why did he 
come back without bringing her with him?” 

* Betty, you must not be unreasonable in your de. 
mands, Randolph has done all that was possiilo, 
and he means to do more, He will yet regain your 
child, and bring her back to you, but time will be 
required to accomplish thatend. He has seen Stet- 
son, the man who stole her away, aud through him 
he hopes tor-cover her,’ 

With sudden fire she exclaimed: 

“He has seen him, and did not te.r her from 
him at all hazards! I could not have believed 
this of him.’ 

“ My dear, if he bad only Stetson to deal with, 
the affiir would have been e:sily settled; but there 
was another to stand between them whose right to 
thechild is indisputable. Gerald Denhim refused 
to give her up, and Randolph could only come 
nack here and let you know whituer she has been 
taken.’ 

Her lips moved, but no sound issued from them; 
and her father went on: 

“I came up to say you have nothing more to fear 
from the bad man who has caused you so much suf- 








fering. He has gone back to England, taking Bella 
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with him, and he intends to place her with his 
annt—Mrs. Denham.”’ 

*To England,” repeated Bettina, despairingly. 
“ Then there ig no hope of regaining my peor, lost 
Carling.” 

“ Not so, my deir; on the contrary, there is every 
reason to believe that can we find means to get pos- 
s-ssion of the child. She will be taken to Denholm 
Hall, and, if other means fail, Stetson can be bribed 
to bring her back—as he was bribed to take 
heraway. He served under Clayton once, and he will 


open a communication with him as soonas possible... | 


Only get well and strong and you shall have your 
bsby with you again, You shall keep her with 


-— 





ached with dread through many a sleepless night 
when the wild winds tore at her casement, and raved 
| around the house as if to warn her of the fate which 
| menaced a tender, helpless one, with no maternal 
| arms near to shield her from the buffetings of the 
pitiless storm. 








useless to attempt to describe, and gradually ao 
settled dread came to her heart whieh grew into a 
| presentiment of evil, 
| Newspapers were rare in those times, but one 
which was printed at Philadelphia came irregularly 
to Curmora. 

Bettina always seized on it as soon as the mail- 


you, too, an’, for your sake, I will try to love her a bag was opened, leaving her father to read his 


little,’’ 

Bettina raised the hand which had taken one of 
her own and pressed it to ber lips, 

“You try to comfort me, papa. much trouble as I | 
canse you. J thenk you with all my he:rt for the | 
concession you have just made, but | fear it will be | 
useless. A wild, stormy ocean will soon stretch 
itself between me and my precious one, and how I 
am ever to get her back into my aris I cannot see, 


{ 


uu : 4 a Sa . ° : “ 
The Lord is good, though,+o give me the hepe of | lady put on her glasses, avd with trembling Iivs, ’ 


seeing her again, and to Lim I will trust to bring us | 
toveiher once move. Sit down. please, and tell me | 
uli that Colonel Clayton Las done since he went | 
away.” { 

“There is not much to tell. He went to Balti- | 
more, and on board the‘ Osprey,’ the vessel on | 
which Denham embarked, Clayton saw both him and | 
Stetson, though he was not permitted to see Bella. | 
A good nurse had been provided for her, rnd Stetson 
assured him that she would be well cared for.”’ i 

“Then she is actually gone! She ison the ocean 
now, and I—I--am here! Oh! woe is woe! woe is 

me!’’ 

settina buried her head in the pillow, and wept 

as if her heart would break, and Mr, Carr sat help- 
lessly looking on, execrating himself for his own 
selfish hardness in allowing such anguish to fall on 
his daughter when he could as easily have shielded | 
her from it by exacting the return of the child from 
Denham when he held him in his powera few nights 
before. : 

The paroxysm at length exhausted itself, and after 
making a convulsive effort tostexvy her voice Bettina 
turned to the distressed old men, and said: 

‘*T fear that you find me very ungrateful, papa; | 
but Iam so weak that I have no ower to struggle | 
against emotion, I shall do better, though, and I | 
will try to live for your sake, and for the hope that | 
my baby may yet be brought back to me. Thank | 
Randolph for his effort to serve me, and tell him | 
from me that I will bless him for ever if ho will ony | 
find means to restore my darling to me.”’ { 

Her father gathered her in her arms, and held her | 
many moments pressed closely to his breast while | 
hot tears rained over her head and brow, 

At length he fourd voice to say: | 

“Thank you for that promise, my dearest, for | 
now you will try to live. You must not go away 
«nd leave me desolate; you aro alll have, and Iam 
an old man now, Bettina,” 

“And I have been crucl and hard-hearted in my | 
indulgence of sorrow. I have forgotten all Lut my- 
self inthe blind egotism with which f have grieved 
over wy own loss. You have forgiven mo so much, | 
papa, that I know you will torgive this, and I pro- | 
mise to try and be acomfort to you in the time to 
come. I belong to you alone now,” | 

“Yes, thank Heaven! I have saved you fiom that 
bad man, and sent him adrift for ever, I hope.” 

Long and tender was the communion between 
them, and something like renewed hope began to 
spring up in the tried heart of the stricken girl. She 
felt that if all else had failed her she had something 
to live for in the affection of her father, and many 
duties to perform towards him and others, 

As tho days went by, courage, purpose, and 
strength of will came back, and Bettina Carr once 
more arose from her bed to take on herself the 
burdens of life, and try to play her part with such 
digs ity and propriety as befitted her station, 

Clayton came and went as the friend of the house, 
and Bettina unconsciously clung to him as the one 
being through whom the most cherisaed hope of her 
heart might be fulfilled. 

He h d wiiicen to his factor in London, and op -ned 
with him a credit for Stetson toa certain amount, 
and he had also addressed letters both to Mrs. Den- 
ham and the valet, hoping through one or the other 
to accomplish the restoration of Bella to her grand- 
father’s protection. 

In those days even what was considered a swift 
siiling vessel took many weeks to make her way 
across the wide Atlantic, and Bottina signe to think 
how long a time must elapse before she could reason- 
ably hope to hear news from her child. 

The season was unusually stormy, and her heart 


} 


letters first, 

One afternoon she opened it with listless fingers, 
to falter,.grow pale,und sink back half faiuting in 
her chair, 

‘** What is it? What affects yon so, Betty ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Ronald, in alarm. She could only point in 
reply to tne words at the top of a column: * Terrible 
Shipwreck and Loss of Life!” 

Mr. Carr was not in the room, and the old 


read: 
* The fierce storm which raged along our evast 
on the fourteenth of the month must have extended 


across the ocean, for fearful ravages have been! 


made among shipping in the usual lineof travel 
between this country and England. Many of tne 
transports containing returning soldiers have been 
lost, the names of which have already been given. 
But the last disaster reported leaves iittle hope that 


a single soul was sived from the wrecked vessel, | 


portions of which have been picked up and brougut 


| to ber owners in this place to prove to them the fate 


she had met with, 

“The ‘ Osprey’ sailed from Baltimore in the early 
part of November, tiking with ber a valuable carzo 
and several passengers, These were Captain Geraid 
Denhaiw, wile, child and two servants. The whole 
cabin Was engaged for their use, or mauy more might 


| have shared their unhappy fate. 
! 


“Captain Denham served under General Washing- 
ton with distinction in the campaign which so lately 


| elosed. He had recently fallen heir toa largeestate 
tin England which he was going home to elaim. 


Tuere is something peculiarly distressing im the fate 
of this gentleman, He had made a romantic marriage 
two years since with the beautiful daughter of a 
wealthy planter living on the Potomae; until very 
lately the family of the bride was not aware that 
such a uvion had taken place, Confession, jorgive- 
nese and reconciliation ensued, and behold the end 
of allthis happiness, Tue remorseless deep has 
swallowed them up.” 

‘here was mMucu more in the same strain, which 
only proved that the writer knew really very little 
about the history he had undertaken to tell. 

Bettina scarcely heard or headed the statement 
that she herself had been on the iil-fated vessel —sbo 
scarcely thought of Denham’s iate, for her whole 
soui was absorbed in that of her child, 

She covered her face with ber hand, and sat so 
long silent tuat Mrs, Ronald became alarmed, 

‘Tne old lady arose aud went to her side, saying in 
caressing toues: 

** Betty, dear child, it is hard on you to lose——’ 

Bettina suddeuly started up, and said: 

|} ‘*] cannot bear to be condoled with, Nanty. 
| Please let me alone, and I will fight my battle in 
my own way. I siail not break my heart over tie 
fate of my poor darling, because sne is safer with 
) iim and the angels than she could be with her hard- 
| hearted father, Even in this sorrowiul moment, I 
| could almest kneel down and thank the All-Faiher 
| jor taking her fremthe evils of her lot to everlasting 
life and joy. I can give her up to Him, but nor to 
such neglect and barsnness as sie must have met at 
the hanas of her earthly parent, My Bella isindeed 
a star in Heaven, but sne is not so widely separated 
from me as sho was while her father held the con- 
trol of her destiny.” 
She spoke rapidly, like one excited to the highest 


2 


in mauner, aud Mrs. Ronald was not afraid to 
in 


her to bear and conquer fate, and she no longer feared 
insanity or death as the result of her trials, 

For three days Bettina romained locked in her own 
apartment, refusing to allow anyone to enter it. 

Her meals were bronght to her door, but she ree 
fused admittance to the bearer, 

When ter father came up she spoke to him calmly 
and gently, holding the docr wide enough to enable 
him to sce that sue was pale, but perfec'ly calm, and 








What agonies she suffered throngh such hours it is | 


poiut of nervous endurance, but she seemed calm 
suffer Ler to go to her own room, and fasten herself | 


The old lady knew that strength had been given 


to him it seemed that her face was transfigured, so 
different was it from the sad, preoccupied one he 
had seen her wear so long. 

‘Tl am coming back to my own self, papa, and you 
must give me time to put aside the past two years, 
and be your own Beitina again, I am sweeping the 
cobwebs out of my sky, that I may see the clear 
light of Heaven again.” 

*T see that you are not grieving yourself to 
death, and I can allow you what you ask, Betty ; 
bué do not carry your love of solitude too far.” 

“Tam not grieving—I am rejoicing, rather, that 
my babe is safe with my motherin Heaven, I have 
given herup. Ican thank the Merciful One who 
took her to Himself. All is well with her now.” 

Her face grew almost radiant as she spoke, and 
Mr. Carr went down to rejoin Clayton, who had just 
returned from Philadelphia, whither he had been 
summoned on political business, feeling assured that 
; he would soon have his own darling back again, as 
| blithe and charming as in the opening years of her 
| girlhood. 

Clayton had heard the news of the ehipwreck, and 
the supposed loss of everyone on board the “ Osprey,” 
, and he had greatly feared the effect of the utter loss 
} of her child on Bettina 
} He took pains to satisfy himself, as far as possible, 
that no one was saved from the wreck, and then set 
out for Carmora in a strangely mixed state of ieel- 
ing. 

He dreaded the effect of this last blow on one who 
had already suffered so much, but he was supremely 
nappy himself in the prospect opened to him by the 
removal of the only obstacle to the union he so 
ardently coveted, 

Tne hand of the Lord had visibly interfered, he 
i thought, to give back security and peace to the poor 
girl who had paid so heavy a penalty for the romantic 
‘ folly of her girlhood, 

} When Mr. Carr returned to him, he eagerly 
asked: . 

* Does she seem overwhelmed with affliction—for 
her child, I mean ? Of course, there can be but one 
feeling as regards Denham—and that is, thankfulness 

} that he is removed irom her path for ever.’’ 

“ I cannot describe to you the impression she made 
;onme. She is not grieving now; the struggle is 
; over, and she seems calm as a summer sea, I begin 
to hope that I shall get back my bright, gleeful, 
tender-hearted girl as she was before that spoiler 
¢came and laid his baleful impress on her life. She 
promises this, and she understands herself best.” 

Clayton breathed a sigh of thankfulness, and his 
face brightened as he said: 

* With that prospect we can afford to await her 
own time to appear among us again.” 

** Yes, she shall have her own way in that. Now 
that the cloud has lifted, we can look forward to a 
long stretch of sunshine,I hope. Randolph, my boy, 
ii that wretch is really out of the way, we shall all 
| be happier for his loss. Do you think we can be 
| quite sure that Devham has gone to dwell with the 
—— ? I would give much to be certain of tha 
| fact.” 

“It is as certain as anything can be made on such 
evidence as is accessible to us, I made minute in- 
quiries on board the vessel which brought the news, 
and both captain and seamen were convinced that no 
one was saved from the wreck, They picked up 
floating portions of it, enough to identify the barque, 
and the captain of the ‘ Petrel” sa‘led about the 
place as long as daylight lasted without seeing any- 
one who needed help. On the morning of that day 
he had spoken several vessela sailing eastward, 
and none of them reported encountering the wreck, 
or saving anyone from it. His decided opinion was, 
t.at every soul on board perishe’,”’ 

* Thank Heaven,” said Mr. Carr, impulsively; 
then, shocked at his own words, he hastily added ; 

“T do not mean that Tam glad of the loss of the 
‘Osprey’ and her crew; I am not so wicked as 
that. I was only thinking of my enemy, and utter- 
| ing thanks for his removal. As to theiufant, she ia 
| better off in Heaven than she could be here, under 
the most favourable circumstances,’’ 

Clayton quite agreed with him in this, thongh he 
, was careiul not to put his opinion in words, 

He was not glad that the child had been removed, 
Lut he was happy in the thought that she could 
never again come between himself and Bettina; he 
loved too exclusively not to feel a jealous pang when 
he thought of so large a portion of her mother’s 
heart going out to Bella as she must have claimed 
had she been restored to her, 
| On the whole, Clayton was inclined to think that 
| Providence had been very kind to him, to remove 
} both father and daughter from all further interference 
| with his own scheme of happiness. 
| Three days later Bettina came dawn, and all who 
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saw her were amazed at her appearance. Brightness 
had come back to her eyes, a faint colour bloomed on 
her cheeks, and she was dressed as if for the recep- 
tion of company in a heavy, wine-coloured silk, 
elaborately trimmed, with flowers from the conserva- 
tory in her hair and on her breast. 

Mrs. Ronald encountered her in the hall, and raised 
her hands in astonishment. 

“© Can that be you, Betty ?” 

“Why not?’ she quietly asked, ‘‘ King David 
wrestled with the Lord forthe life of the child, but 
when it was gone he arose, changed bis garments, 
and showed that he submitted to the will of his 
Maker. For weeks past I asked in passionate prayer 
to have my little one restored to me, but something 
better than that was done for her—she was taken 
from a hard earthly lot and received into Heaven, I 
am reconciled—I am even thankful, Nanty,” 

**]—I thought you would put on black for her,” 
stammered Mrs. Rouald. 

* Wedo not wear mourning for angels,’ was the 
reply, uttered with an expression which seemed that 
of perfect resignation to her loss, 

** But—but, my dear, you are a widow, now ; and 
—an that gala dress seems out of place,” 

** Poor Nanty! always thinking of the proprieties. 
I have been a wicow two years, for that matter, 
and I had greater cause to put on mourning while 
they lasted than I have now, I am no hypocrite, 
Nanty, and nothing would induce me to put on 
black when my heart is singing hymns of gladness 
over the thought that I am free from tho man for 
whom you would have me wear it. When fate over- 
took him be wes wantonly carrying out his ven- 
geance against me, and I should be fwise to myself if 
I pretended to feel one pang ou his account. Life 
looks bright to me once more, and I put on a dress 
which expresses the state of my feelings.’’ 

“IT am sure I don’t know what the world wiil 
says” was the disconsolate remark oi the old 
ady. 

Mr. Carr had been an unseen listener to the most 
ag colloquy, and he now came forward, and 
said: 

“It matters little what the world may say if I 
am satisfie.| that my daughter is quite right. She 
could not have pleased me better if she had studied 
my wishes and tried to carry them out. Bettina, 
you are charming, you are lovely in that dress, and 
some one is waiting impatiently tosee you. Come 
with me, my dearest.” 

Bettina took his arm, and with a triamphant 
glance at Mrs, Ronald went with him to meet and 
fascinate Clayton more deeply than ever. 

To him she looked almost divine with the new ex- 
pression of peace and expected happiness resting on 
her face as a halo, 

Infinitely sweet and gracious was she this evening, 
though her manner was a little subdued, but as tie 
days went on she seemed to bloom out into the 
loveliest of women. 

Teuder, thoughtful, yet fall of animation for her 
father’s sake, gentle and courteous to Clayton, yet 
holding him at such a distance as showed him that 
not yet would she permit one word of love to be 
spoken to her, though at the same letting him see 
th.t the day would como in which her father’s 
wishes and his own would meet their fulfilment, 

The remainder of that winter and the following 
spring passed very quietly but very happily at 
Carmora, 

Mrs. Withers was there frequently with her son, 
and Clayton spent all the time he could spare from 
his military duties at the old place. 

The grief of Mrs. Withers for the loss of her 
nursling was far more demonstrative than that of 
Bettioa, but it was not deeper or more geuuine. 
The «ifference was, that one mourned an earthly 
idol, lost to her, perhaps, for ever, and the other 
thought of her child as a besutified spirit, waiting 
to welcome her in the realms of bliss when immor- 
tality should be put on, 

Among ber mother’s possessions was an old picture 
exquisitely painted, which had been brough: from 
Holland by Mrs, Carr’s father, and Bettina tov it 
to her own room, and hung it in such a position that 
it was the first object on which her eyes rested when 
they unclosed in the morning. 

It represented a woman kneeling, with bowed 
head and clasped hands, as if wrestling with bitter 
grief, and on the floor beside her lay scattered toys, a 
tiny shoe, and a few smail garments which plainly 
told the story. 

Above her head floated a radiant child-angel, from 
which rays of soft light emanated, forming a halo 
around the drooping figure of the bereaved mother. 
Before this picture Bettina’s, prayers were said 
night and morning, and in front of it was placed a 
snall table, on which rested a vase filled with 
flowers, which were renewed every day, 





Mrs. Withers thought it fantastic, and wondered 
how her friend could bear to have near her so 


pathetic a reminder of the loss she had sustained, | 


while to Bettina its presence was a great consola- 
tion. 

Spring deepened into summer; negotiations for 
peace were set on foot, and the young nation assu».ed 
its place among the powers of the earth, destined in 
a single century to stand beside the proudest of 
them, acd claim equality in civilisation aud pros- 
perity. 

Nearly a Year had elapsed since the wreck of the 
* Osprey,” and Clayton came to Carmora, determined 
to have an explanation with its fair mistress, and 
insist that his happiness should no longer be de- 
ferred. 

Every inquiry that was possible had been made as 
to the fate of Denham, and it was believed that ho 
must have perished in the wreck. 


Mrs. Denham had written in reply to the letter | 


sent her, and she also shared in the belief that he 
was dead, 

Mr. Carr was extremely anx‘ous for the marriage 
to take place, and the pressure brought to bear on 
Bettina by both father and lover xt last won 
her consent to givo hr hand to Clayton, early in 
December. 

The old gentleman would have had a grand cele- 


bration of so auspicious an event, but tho bride | 


objected to a large wedding company, und it was 
finally decided that only the immediate friends of 
the family should be present. 

Preparations were commenced at once, and bright 
was the sunshine of content at Carmora, 


(To be Continued.) 





“ONLY HIS WIFE.” 


‘Who is that ludy the gentleman is so rude to?’ 
—"* Who! Mr, Smith? On, i.e was never rude to 


any lady; he’s quite a ladies’ man.’’—‘ You are | 
Tnat’s only his | 


sure? Look there.”’—*‘ Oh, that ? 


wife !” 

Of course, he sits with his back to her, and reads 
his newspaper while she is talking to him, and lets 
her pick her parasol up for hersel', and never glances 
at her when she smiles at him, ani takes no notice 
of the little hand she puts upon his arm, Your ladies’ 
men don’t trouble themseives to be gracious, or 
agreeable, or fascinating to their wives. You can’t 
expect it. Why, it would be waste time. Ii it was 
Miss Fiirt row, or the widow Fiutter, how he would 
smile and listen, and how charming he would be! 

Looked hurt, did she ? Oh, that is only her natural 
expression now-a-days; sie has been snubbed so 
often that it is chronic. You wouldu’t put up with 
it? Weil, but what would you do if you had a hus- 
band like that? People cau’t get divorces for being 
ill-used in that way. No doubt she wishes he’u beat 
her, or pinch ber, or do something tangibie so she 
could get rid of him ; but so long as he doesn’t do 
that, and provides her with market-money, and 
calico wrappers, and flannel, she is helpless. 

If you want to be treated d-cently by your hus- 
band, a word in your ear; don’t marry a ladies’ man. 

Some plain, uninteresting person for whom nobody 
else cares a fig would, perhaps, be true aua tender, 
though not always; but a ladies’ man always snubs 
his own wife, aud makes love to those of otner men; 
It’s a part of bis systein, M. K. D, 





THE 


FORREST HOUSE; 
OR, 
EVERARD’S REPENTANCE. 
CHAPTER UL. 


It had been a lorg, dreary year to Everard, and 
when the anniversary came round of the day when 


Rossie sailed, it seemed to him that he had lived in | 
And yer in a | 


that year more than a hundred lives. 
business point of viow he had been very prosperous, 
and money which he earned himself was beginning to 
be more plentiful with bim than formerly, though he 
could not lay by much, Josephine took care of that, 
and graiually called for more and m-re, when she 
found that it came easily. 

She was still at the Forrest House, where she kept 
up astyle of living more in accordance with her tastes 
than at first, and where she had had Mrs, Arnold, 


| Strauclisen, 


| the lady with whom she travelled, to visit her and 
| give her a little toning up. 

Mrs. Arnold was a lady, and her presence was of 
some help to Josephine, who played the injured, 
neglected wife to perfection, and even went so far as 
to allow her friend to try to adjust matters between 
herself and Everard: 

But they were past being adjusted, and when she 
found it was so, Josephine wrote an insulting note to 
Everard, telling him she had no intention of living 
with him even had he co:sented—that she only 
allowed Mrs, Arnold to intercede because she was so 
anxious to do so; for herself she was satisfied with 
matters as they were; she was content to bear his 
name and live in his house, where his society would 
ada nothing to her happiness; she had resources of 
| her own, and there were some who admired her even 
if he did not. 

Coarse and u:.feeling as this was, it produced little 
or no effect upon Everard, so great was his anxiety 
for Rossie, and so harrowing the presentiment of 
| coming evil which was constantly with him. That 

by ‘other resources’’ Josephine meant Dr. Mat- 
| thewson, he was sure, for she made no secret to him 
| of the letters she received regularly from him. She, 

too, knew of Rossie’s failing health, which, she 
| hinted to Be«trice, was failing faster thn the doctor 
admitted to Everard. 

“Tt would not surprise me to hear of her death 
| any day,” she ssid, one afternoon in May, to Beatrice, 

whom she met ata frien:’s house, snd as if her words 
| were prophetic, the next day’s mail brought to Ever- 

ard a newspaper from Paris, directed in o hand he 
| had never seen before, 

Evidently it was sent from the office, and proba- 
| bly had in it tae whereabouts of some of his friends 

who were travelling, and who occasionally forwarded 
him a paper when they left one place for another. 

Mr. Evarts was still abroad, and Everard ran his 
| eye over the list ef names registered in different 
| pluces to see if his was there ; but it was not, nor 

that of auyone he knew. That the paper had any- 
| thing to do with Rossie he never dreamed. Indeed, 
sbe was not in his mind, except as she was always 
there, in a general way, and so the shock was all the 
| greater and more terrible when he came suddenly 
upon a little obituary notice and read, with wildly- 
throbbing heart, and eyes which felt.as if they were 
starting from their sockets, so great was the pressure 
of blood upon his brain: 

* Died, on the evening of April 20th, in Haelder- 
Austria, of comsumption and _ heart 
difiiculty, Miss Rosamond Hast ngs, of R t' say, aged 
nineteen years and ten montis, Seldom has death 
snatched anyone more lovely in person and character 
than this fair young girl, who, in a strange land, far 








from home. passed peacefully and even willingly to 
the home above, and whose last words to her weeping 
brother were: Don’t cry for me, and tell them at 
home not to be sorry either. Heaven is as near me 
here in Austria as it would be in England, and I am 
so glad to go,” 

Everard could read no more; throwing the paper 
from him he buried his face in his bands, and for a 
few moments gave way to such gricf as men seldom 
feel and never experienc» but once in a life-time. 

He did not weep ; his pin was too great for tears ; 
neither did any word escape his livid lips, but his 
frame shook as with an ague chill, and occasionally 
a long-drawn, tnoaning sob told how much he suffered, 
while great drojs of sweat gathered thickly upon 
| his face, and in the palms of his hands, No other 
blow could have smitten him so heavily as he was 
smitten now, 

It is true he had felt a great dread lest Rossie 
should die, but latterly he had begun to hope that 
she would come back to him first; he should see ber 
again, and look into her dear face, and hear the 
voice which always rested, and reassured, and com- 
forted him. 

He and Bee talked it over many times; Rossi 
cowing home in the spring, and had settled it that 
she should go to Elm Park for the su:nmer, and 
oocupy the most charming little room which Bee 
was fitting up on purpose for her, and which she 
called ‘* Rossie’s room.” 

She had written about it to Rossie and the doctor 





had answered, saying his sister would be very glad to 
come to Rothsay, as Miss Belknap’s guest, and was 
looking forward to it with the eagerness of a child. 
And Everard had anticipated the summer so 
much, 

Not that he meant to go often to Elm Park, for 
not for the world would he doa thing which could 
in any way compromise Rossie, however much he 
might desire it, but he could see her if he would, and 
life would not be so dreary aud cheerless to him ass 
it was with her over the sea, leagues and league 


away, 
But all that was ended now, the little ray of sun- 
light on his horizon bad set in gioum, aud the nighs 
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lay so dark and heavy around him, with no rift in 
the black clouds, no light in the fature, 

Rossie was dead—dead in all her freshness and 
youthfal beauty; Rossie, who had been to hima 
constant source of pleasure and joy, since he first 
took her in his arms a tiny little girl and kissed 
her pretty mouth in spite of her remonstrance : 

“Big boys like oo mustn’t tiss nittle dirls like 

” 


e. 

He had kissed her many times since as his sister, 
and twice with all the intensity of a lover’s burning 
passion, and once she had kissed him back, and he 
knew just where her lips had touched him, and 
fancied he felt their pressure again, aud the perfume 
of her breath upon his cheek. 

But alas, she was dead, and the Austrian skies were 
bending over her grave in that far-off town with the 
strange-sounding German name, which he had not 
stopped to pronounce, 

“ What wos the name ?”’ he asked himself, speak- 
ing for the first time sinco ho read the fatal news, 
and reaching mechanically for the paver lying open 
at his fe t. 

But his eyes were dlood-shot and dim, and it took 
him som~ time to spell out letter by letter the name 
Haeler-Strauchsen, and to wonder where and what 
mauner of place it was where Rossie died, and if she 
were lying under the flowers and soft green turf she 
loved so much in life, and i€ he should ever see her 
grave, 

“ Yes, please Hevven,”’ he said. “ I'll find it some 
day, and whisper to my darling sleeping there of the 
love it will be no sin to speak of then. I'll tell her 
how with her life my sun of hope went down, never 
torise »gvin.”’ 


Then, glancing onc» more at the paper, he read a | 


s cond time, “ Die, April 20ch,’’ and tried to reeall 
what he was doing on that day, the darkest and sad- 
dust which had ever dawned for him. 





Making allowance for the difference in time between | 


Austria and home, it was little past midday with 
him when it was afterroon there where Rosamond 
was dying, ani with a shudder he remembered how 
he was oceupied then, 

Josephine, who of late had grown very disarreeable 
and independent, had written hima note, asking him 
to come to the Forrest House as soon after her lunch 
a8 possible, as she wished particularly to see him, 
and could not be running to his office all the time. 

As he walked up the avenue to the house he had 
looked around sadly and regretfully at the objects 
which had once been so familiar to him, and all of 
which had been so intimately associated with 
Rossie, 


It was a lovely April day, and beds of hyacinths | 





and crocusses were in full bloom, and the daffodils | 


and double narcissuses were showing their heads on 
the borders neur the door, 

These had been Rossie’s special care,a'd he had 
seen her so often working among the., trowel in 
hand, with her high-necked, low-sleeved apron on, 
that he found himself half-looking for her now, 
either there on the piazza playing with her cats and 
dogs, or whistling to her canary. 

But Rossie was not thero now; Rossie was dying 
far away over the sea, and only Josephine met him in 
the hall, civilly and haughtily, as had been her style 
of late, and taking him into the reception-room where 
Rossie used to come to him and vex him so with her 
long dress and new airs of womanhood, told him she 
had an invita‘ion to visit a friend, and who had in- 
vited her to spend the entire summer with her, and 
what she wished to ask was this, could he furuish 
her with money for the necessary outfit and the 
little trips she might take, and should she shut up 
the house and let Agnes go back to Holburton, or 
should she keep it open and leave Agnes in charge. 

It had been so seldom of late that she consulted 
him, or asked his aivice about any of her aff irs, 
that he felt a little surprised, but did not express 
it, 

He merely told her she could have the money, 
and s.id that if Agnes wished to go to Holburton 
they might as well shut up the house for the 
summer, 

Then he rose to go, when, as if ithad just occurred 
to he:, Josephine said: 

* By the way, how long since you have heard from 
Roasie ?”’ 

“Four or five weeks. Why?” 

And he looked quickly at ber, 

She replied : 

* Nothing, only it is a long time since I have heard 
anything, and she was so weak and ill that I feel 
anxious about her. Wouldn't it be dreadful if she 
should never come back again ?”’ 

“She will come back,’ was Everard’s reply, 
spoken almost angrily as he bade her good afteruoon 
and walked rapidly dowa the avenue, thinking no 
thing of the beautiful woman who followed him to the 
door and said; 





“I'd like you to send the money for my journey as 
soon as possible, as I am anxious to be off. I find it 
rather forlorn here,” 

If he heard her it made no impression on him, so 
much was he thinking of the girl who he had 
wflirmed would come back again, and whose presence 
seemed to fill the place so completely that once, 
when a bush near the carriage road rustled suddenly 
as arabbit darted away he stopped, half expecting 
tosee a figure in white spring out at him just as 
Rossie used sometimes to do when she was a little 
child and hea well-grown boy, 

Ié had been her custom to run down the avenue to 
meet him on his return from school, and oce»sionally 
she would hide behind a tree or clump of shrabbery 
until he passed, and then bound suddenly into sight 
with a ery intended to frighten him, and he would 
pretend to be frightene,and run panting towards 
the house with her in hot pursuit, her bonnet hung- 
ing down her back—if indeed she did not leave it 
on the grasss—her eyes shining like stars, and her 
brght hair blown about her tired, excited face. 

She had bored him sometimes then with her love 
of fan and frolic; :¢ hadecalled hera romp and a 
tomboy, and made her ery till her head ached, and 
now she was dead and he could never seo her face 
again, 

Dying she had been that 20th day of April when 
he was thinking so much of her aud she seomed to 
be so near bim. 

Was she there? he asked himself, 

Did her freed spirit at the first moment of its 
emancipation from the body turn to him ere it took 
its heavenwariu flight, and crossing land and sea comé 
back for a moment to the home it had loved so well 
where it found him? 

Perhaps so, 

At all events he liked to believe it, for if she came 
to him then she migittcome again, 

Nay, she might be with him now in his first bitter 
pain, and he involuntarily said aloud : 

* Rowsie, are you hete? Do you know how sorry 
lam?” 

But there was no sound of Rossie, only a step was 
heard ouwide and Lawyer Rassell ¢.me in, stopping 
short in alarm at the white, haggard face which 
Everard lifted to him. 

“ What is it, my boy? Are yousick? What has 
happened? Tell me,’’ he asked, 

Motioning to the paper on the floor Everard an- 
swered sadly: 

** Rossie is dead!” 

“Rossie dead! No, no, Ned, it can’t be true,” 
Mr. Russell said, and pickiug up the paper he 
read the paragrapa indicated by Everard, while a 
tear moistened his eyelids and rolled down his 
cheeks, 

Tneold man had been very fond of Rossie, who, 
he said, Was not like other girls, and for a few 
moments he walked up aud down the little back oftiee 
with his hands behind him aud his head bent down, 
while his thoughts, too, went back to the olden time 
when the Forrest House was not as it was now io 
one way tabooed by the better class of people, wio 
liked its present mistress less aud less, and showed 
that tuey did so, notin talk or gossip, but by letuing 
ber alone. 

Then the judge had been there and his gentle lady 
wife, adiing grace and dignity to the piace, while 
Everard and Rossie made it lively and pleasant as a 
home ought to be where young people are, 

Now the judge was dead, his wife was dead, and, 
saddest of all, Rossie was dead also, and the 
place 

‘The lawyer stopped suddenly in his walk, with the 
exclamation “ By George !’’ uttered in such a tone 
that Everard looked up quickly and inquiringly, aud 
said: 

* What is it? What’s the matter?” 

“Ned, my boy, look here, This may not be the 
time nor the place to speak of such a thing, but 
hanged if I can heip it,” the lawyer replied, coming 
close to Everard, and continuing: “1 take it that 
you considered Rosamond Hastings to have been the 
lawiul devisee to your father’s estate, so, by her death, 
her brother is beir to everything ! 

Beatrice had heard the news, tor Lawyer Russell 
had told it in town, aud it had sped like wildfire 
vill it reached Beatrice, half-an-hour or so before 
iverard rang the bell and asked to see her at once, 
If he had not come she would have gone to him, and 
now she hasteued to the room where he was sitting, 
and asked: 

“Oh, Everard, is it trae, what I have heard? Is 
it true ?”’ 

Sue did not say what she had heard, but he knew 
and auswered her as he had auswered Mr. Russeli, 
» hossie is dead,’ and then seated himself egain in 
the chair from whico he had risen when sue came 











Beatrice’s tears were flowing like rain, but 
Everard’s eyes were as stony and dry as if he had 
never thought to weep, and there was such a fear- 
ful expression of anguish on his face that Beatrice 
went ap to him,and laying her hand on his head, 
said, pityingly: 

“On, Everard, don’t look like that. You frighten 
me. Cry, can’t you, justas ido? Tears would do 
you good.” 

“Ory,” herepeated. ‘ How can I cry with this 
band like red hot iron around my heart forcing it up 
to my throat. I shall never cry again, or laugh, 
never, Bee, I know you think me foolish and 
wicked, too, perhaps; half the world would think it, 
and say I had no right to love Rossie asI do, and 
perhaps I have not, but the dearest, sweetest 
memory of my life is the memory of what she wag 
tome. I kuow she could never be mine, I gave 
that up long ago, and still the world was pleasanter 
to me because she was in it. Oh, Rossie, mv darling, 
how can I live on and know you are dead ?” 

Then Beatrice did not attempt to comfort him, for 
she knew sie could not, but she tried to divert bis 
mind alittle by making bim talk, asking how he 
had heard the news, and if no letter bad come, and- 
so forth, 

A letter did come by the next day’s mail—four 
leiters, in fact, one for Kverard, one for Beatrice, 
cvs ior Josephiue, and onefor Lawyer Russell, 


(To be Continued ) 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


Miss De CrrsricNey and her party were received 
by a civil porter, who loaded himself with the hand- 
luggage and showed them into the ladies’ reception 
reom of the hotel, 

“I telegraphed yesterday to secure rooms for my- 
self and fri-uds. Will you go and see if they are 
ready ?” inquired the old lady. 

“ Name, ma’am, if you please ?’’ respeotfully soli- 
cite the porter, 

“Here is my card. Take it to the office and in- 

vire.”’ 

The porter put down his burden, took the card and 
left tue parlour. 

“ We must go to our rooms and get all this horrid 
railroad dust and cinders out of our eyes and 
throats,’’ said the old lady in explanation, 

“Yes, indeed, I would like to take a bath and 
have a complete change of clothing before presenting 
myself to Madame De Cvrespigney,” assented 
Gloria. 

“ Oh, the smoke! the dust and the cinders! Shall 
I ever get them out of my nose and eyes and lungs! 
I wonder anyone ever should travel by railroad who 
has the choice of going by any other conveyance, or 
even of staying at home for ever !’’ ad ed Phi- 
lippa. 

¥* she spoke the porter returned, took half a cart 
load of carpet bogs. wraps, dusters and umbrellas, 
and respectfully signified that he was ready to show 
the travellers to their apartments, 

‘Come, children,’ said Miss Agrippina, rising 
to follow the por.er, who conducted them to a fine 
suite of rooms on the same floor, consisting of two 
handsome bed-chambers, a servant’s room, a bath- 
room, and a dressing-room. 

The two chambers communicated and the largest 
of them was double-bedded, and was therefore as- 
signed by Miss Agrippina to the two girls. 

Of the two young maids Celine was, as usual, as- 
signed to the service of the young ladies, aud Nerisse 
was retained by Miss De Crespigney. 

“Now be as quick as you can, my dears, forl 
have sent down to my sister-in-law to le: her 
know that we have come!” said Miss De Cres- 
pigney, putting her head in at the communicating 

oor. 

‘Very well, Aunt Agrippina,” said Gloria, begin- 
ning to make haste, 

In less than half an hour Miss Agrippina rapped 
sharply on the communicating door to ask if they 
were ready, 

For an auswer Gloria opened the door and showed 
herself and her companion both in full evening dress 
—Gloria in white orgaudy lawn, with rose-coloured 
sash and rosebuds on her bosom and in her hair; 
Philippa in blue organdy, with white sash and white 
snow-drops in her bosom and in her hair. 

“That will do very well,” said Miss Agrippina, 
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approvingly surveying these very simple toilets, as 
she herself stood up in tie grandeur of a black lace 
dress over blick satin, relieved by white crépe lise 
and point lace at the throat and wrists, and a small 
white ostrich tip fastened with a diamond margue- 
rite in her black hair. 

M:idame De Crespigney had been a magnificent 
beauty in her prime of life, and was now, at seventy 
years of age,a majestic and gracious woman, with 
all the affluence of goodness that perfect womanhood 
should wear, 

Her tall and portly form was arrayed in a black 
velvet robe, though the month was June, 

This rich and sombre dress was relieved by deep 
falis of white point lace on the sleeves and bosom, 
and by ashawl of white lace, throwa lightly over 
her fine shoulders. 

Her features were grand in outline; her fage was, 
moderately full; her complexion as clear ag the skin 
of chil :hood; Ler eyes and eyebrows were jet black, 
and still very fine, 

“Madame De Crespigney, the Countess Gloria De 
la Vera,’’ said Miss Agrippina, formally preseating 
her young protégée, 

The «ged lady took her hand, drew her ¢lose, and 
kissed her on both cheeks, saying : 

“T am very happy to s:e you, my love. Myself 
and daughters anticipate much pleasure in your 
society this summer.” 

“Thanks, madame, You are very kind to me to 
say so,” responded Gloria. 

** And here, madame, is Miss Philjppa Camwings, 
one of the county Cummingses, quite an historical 
family,” said Miss Agrippina, pxeseuting Philippa. 

“ We are very fortunate in having such a pleasant 
addition to our little circle, my dear. I hope we 
shall succeed in making you happy among us.” 

Puilippa was really overcome, for ‘ Marcel’s 
mother ’’ looked at her with Colonel De Crespigney’s 
beautiful dark eyes, and smiled on her with Colonel 
De Crespigney’s most beautiful smile, 

Sh» could almost imagine she spoke to her with 
his own tones. 

As Philippa had loved Marcel on the first view of 
his portrait so she loved Marcel’s wother at the first 
sight of her face. 

Whether it is true that “love begets love” we 
cannot tell, but certainly, in this instance, the first 
liking was mutual, 

Miss De Crespigney inquired : 

“Where are my nieces that they do not make 
their appearance ?” 

“They have run away on purpose to give me the 
opportunity of making a communication in regard 
to them which they do not wish to have made in 
their presence,” said the aged lady, significantly. 

“Ah, indeed? What is it? Are they going to 
be married ?” bluntly inquired Miss Agrippina. 

“Yer, 

** Weil, it is time! Euphrasie and Ewphrosine are 
close on to twenty-eight years of age, and might have 
been married ten years ago if it had not been for 
their own whims,”’ 

‘* Yes—they were so absurdly fond of each other, 
poor chilirep, that neither one would sacept any 
proposal of marriage that was likely to separate her 
from the other,” said Madame De Cregpigney. 

“ Well, and how have they got over the difficulty 
in this instanee? 

“They will marry two brothers— bankers of 
Amsterdam—enormously wealthy. Your wealthy 
bankers of other cities are not to be cowpared with 
those of Amsterdam——” 

* Bat the men themselves, aside from their busi- 
ness ?”’ interrupted Miss De Crespigney. 

“Oh, they are worthy, hqnourable, high-minded 
men, Bachelors both, past middle age. The elder 
is titled—by a purchased patent, not an inherited 
one—Baron Van Der Kamphuyzen. He was in 
Liverpool last winter after you left. He met 
Euphrasie at one of the hotels, and they immediately 
fraternised on the subject of the German mystics. 
That was theb ginning. He proposed to her before 
we left the city. Her only objection was the old 
one—that of being separated from her sister.” 

“ How did he ove:come that ?”’ 

** By persistence and diplomacy, my dear. He 
‘was very deeply attached to Euphrasie, and ready 
to muke any sacrifice or take any trouble to win her, 
Well, he joined us here at this place, and introduced 
his brother, Herr Cornelius Va: Der Kamphuyzen, 
who had come over so expeditiously that I could not 
help suspeoting he had been writteu for, However, 
after a very short acquaintance, Her Cornelius pro- 
posed for Enuphrosine, and was accepted by her out 
of pure complacency towards her sister and her 
sister’s lover,” 

* Well, it is queer business altogether. I hope 
they will be measurably happy,’’said Miss Agrip- 
pina. 

* Indeed, I have no doubi of it, The men are so 











worthy in themselves. And then they have made 
such munificent settlem nts. They have settled all 
the girls’ fortunes on themselves, and quadrupled 
the dower from their own wealth.” 

“That is all very well, but I like » little honest 
falling in love at the foundation of a marriag,’’ said 
Miss Agrippina, 

“My dear, there was a great deul of falling in 
love, as youcallit. I never sawa swan more de- 
voted to a» woman than the baron has been to Eu- 
phrasie from the beginning ”’ 

“But you, madame? What will become of you, 
left alone with only a cross old sister-in-law like 
myself to ke» p you company occasionally ?”’ inquired 
Miss Agrippina, with a rare touch ef tenderness in 
her r.ther hard, practical nature. 

** Ah, how can I think of myself where my girls’ 
happiness aud prosperity are concerned? For the 
short remainder of my life, { shall do very well. I 
shall go and visit them occasionally. It is nothing 
to cross the ocean now, and sometimes they wiil 
come to see me. Besides, | have written to my son, 
and told him, and he has promised that, after these 
Indian disturbances are quieted, or at the end of a 
yer, he will get leave and come home to me.” 

At this news Philippa, who had been bus an in- 
different listener to the conversation, grew suddenly 
interested and attentive ; but, to the girl's disappoint- 
ment, Madame De Crespignuey spoke no furtuer of 
her son, 

‘** You will take your dinner here, I suppose ?” sai 
Miss Agrippina, 

“ Oh, no; the dining-room is but a few steps on. 
and my rheumarisin is not so bad that I cannot walk 
thither; but, you see, i do not likete walk any wore 
than I can help,”’ 

At this moment the two young Jadies entered from 
the bed chamber adjuining, aad grected thein Aunt 
Agrippina with much aliection, and received the two 
young visitors, who were mext presented to them, 
with grevt cordiality, 

The Misses Eupurasie and Kupbrosine De Croagig- 
ney were twin sisters, twemty-eigh> years of age, 
tall, superb brunettes, with more grandeur of form 
and feature, more richness of colows, and therefure 
more splendour of beauty, than they had possess 
when they had first * eome out,” at gightcen yeur 
of age, ten years before, 

* We wili godows, Such a troupe ef women! 
Six, with no manamong us! But ay sons-in-lew 
elect will meet us at the dvor,” said the aged lady, 
as she drew Philippa’s arm within ber own aud led 
the way. 

The twin sisters, who would never suffer any eti- 
quette to separate them, if they could possibly help 
it, stood together in the rear, 

“You and the grand-duchess have taken a great 
fancy io each other,”’ said Gloria, with a smile, 

“You mean Madame Ds Crespigney ? Oh, isn’: 
she charming—just charming ?’’ muttered Philippa, 
with undisguised enthusiasm, : 

“She is very gracious,’’ assented Gloria. 

“ And so grandly handsome even in age !—so like 
the heroic colon 1!” exclaimed Philippa, forgetting 
that she was not speaking in the fastnesses of the 
Iron Mountain, out in the public cining-room of an 
hotel. 

‘Hush, speak lower; besidas, you never saw the 
bervic colonel,” whispered Gioria. 

** Oh, but I have seen his picture.’ 

* Beg pardon, it was the picture of the young 
lieutenaut, some fifteen years younger tuan your 
* heroic colonel.’ ” 

“Ob, then, 1 know the colopel must be fifteen 
times. haudsomer than the liemtenaut,’? muttered 
Philippa, 

The party of eight just filled the table. The 
baron sat at the vead; his brother at the foot; 
Madame De Crespigney between her two daughters 
on the right side, aud Miss Agrippina between ner 
two youpg fricuds an the jeit, 

The long dinuer, with ali its courses, passed «ff 
very pleasavily, however, and, at its close, tire 
brothers eacorted the party of ladies into the dap- 
Cing vail, ior tuexe was to bea“ hep” at tue hotel 
that night, 

They wade themselves busy, active, and agreeab'e. 
They urought the wost eligible” gentlemen up, 
and presented them to Miss De Crespigney and her 
young Charges, 

Eupihrasig and Euphrosine were soon sought for 
the waltz, aud taken out on the floor, but nos at first 
by their portly and pnulegmatic lovers, 

These Dutchmen, as io duty bound, first danced 
with the young strangers—the baron with Puilippa, 
and his brother with Gloria, 

An hour had not passed before the presence of 
the Countess Gloria Dela Vera was ascertained, and 
every one Wished ta see her, and many desired io 
be presented to her, 


, 





Gloria could not enjoy her success. Everything 
here, even in its contrast, reminded her of her old 
playmate and only real love, 

And ske began to count the months that yet must 
pass before the year of probation should end, and 
she should be free to write and cail him to her 
presence, 

The panty did not stay late in the dancing-hall. 
The two “engaged”? youns ladies had no sufficient 
motive for fatiguing themselves. 

Gloria wag soou tired of the whole thing; 
Madame De Crespigvey was ill at ease with her 
rheumatism ; Miss De Crespigney was wearied with 
her journey, 

So ended their first evening at the fashionable 
watering-place, 

Many evenings passed so exactly like it that they 
do not need to be recorded. 


{Lo be Continued.) 
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THERESA TIETJENS. 

It is with melancholy pleasure that we this week 
preseut to the subse: ivers to * Tne London Reader ” 
a portrait of the lamented artist the late Mile. 
lietjens, whose deat», though for some weeks feared, 
came upoo many with sometuing of a shock of sur- 
prise. ‘Theresa Tietjens wiil be mourned not only 
asa great artiet but as a true and noble woman. 
Neither ayvaniceg nor geuceit, indolence nor caprice 
cuad @ place in beraind or heart. What she did 
in pullic and tae gaod she did in private she did 
heartily aud with » will, aud thus in double esteem 
will ber memory be preserved by the public and by 
ti.@ writer, who had so loug and so frequent oppor- 
tunities ef knowing her privase worth, 

Thexesa Tietjens, whose parents were Hungarians, 
was born in Hamburg in the manth of September, 
834. Her iather, an exile by ao means in flourish- 
ing circumstances, is reported so wave kept a tavern 
iu the St, Pauli or Hamburger Berg, a suburb lying 
between Hamburg aud Altona, Her vocal zifts and 
wusical ingtinets were early develoved, and a pro- 
iessional musician of the *‘ free city ’’ enthusiastically 
devoted himself to ther culture, and further in- 
terested himself ip facilitating tie entrance of his 
gifted pupil on av operatic career. Accordingly her 
techuical musical education being completed, the 
youthful cantatrice made her first appearance on the 
Overatic stage in her native city in 1849, having just 
completed her fifteenth year. Iler coup d’essai was 
the arduous part of Lucrezia Borgia in Donizetti’s 
‘famous opera of tnat name, And here we may 
mention a few sinzular coincidences, ‘The opera 
was first produced at La Sealain Milan during the 
Carnival of 1854, the year of Theresa's birth ; that the 
1Ole of Lacrezia was one of her most signal triumphs 
and most frequent personations during her long 
career in Euglanud, and tuat “ Tue Borgia? was the 
last part she played at Her Majesty’s ‘I'heatre during 
the late season, ‘lo return, Her great triumph at 
Hamburg was spee ily followed by other sigual suc- 
cesses at Frankfort aud elsewh re, aud then the 
yonpg prima donna accepted an engagement at 
Vienna, where she quickly became tie leading lyric 
actress by the acclaim of the crit'cs of the eapital, 
* Artis long but life is short,’ says the Latin pro- 
verb, Tueresa Tietjens laboured zealously at her 
profession as nane Lut one whose soul is in her axt 
can labour, aud built for herself a reputation which 
fortunately led to her engagement by the late Mr, 
Benjamin Lumley, during vis last season as impre- 
sarioof Hey Majesty’s Tieatre. 

The annual prospeotuses of operatic managers 
ure pot usually free from exaggeration, but in the 
case of Theresa Tieijuus it is curions to note the 
first estimate of the wanager who so long fought the 
battle of opera in the “Old House in the Hay- 
market,” In bis “ programme for the season 1838 ’’ 
we read: 

“It is seldom that nature lavishes on one pergon 
all the varied gifte which are needed to make.a 
great soprano. A voice whose register entitles it to 
citim thig rank is of the rarest order, The melodiqns 
quality and power, which are not less essential than 
au exienied register, are scarcely more common, 
Musical knowledge, executive finish, and pexfect 
intonation are indispersavle; and to these the prima 
donna siould aid dramatic foree and adaptability, 
and a large measure of personal grace, Even these 
rare endowments will not suffice unless they are iliu- 
mined by the fire of genins, How vearly the high 
ideal is approached by Maile. Tie:jens, and how much 
more nearly i+ may ner eaiter be reached under 
the same genial encouragement which has developed 
the powers of so many aspirants, the friends ofthe 
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[MDLLE, TIETIENS.] 


opera will soon have an opportunity of judging.” 

Read by the light of nearly twenty seasons, there 
isa melancholy interest in this just estimate. The 
new prima donna duly arrived in the country which 
was thereafter to be her home and final resting-place, 
and on the 13th of April, 1858, appeared as Valentina 
in Meverbeer’s great opera, ‘‘ Les Huguenots,”’ the 
Queen and Prince Alvert being of the audience, who 
acclaimed her success, while the whole London 
press, with one accord, announced that a great, a 
transcendent artist had come among us. From one of 
these, and we may take one for all, we quote the 
concluding lines of an elaborate critique: 

*Mdille. Tietjens is an ‘artist’ in the truest 
sense. Her voice is a pure saprano, fresh, nenetra- 
ting, and powerful. As an actress, Mdlie, Tietjens 
is not less remarkable as a singer, Mdile, Tietjens 
movements and gestures are noble, and altogether 
free from conventionalism, Her walk is easy and 
natural, while her attitudes are classical, without 
being in the least coustrained. Her success was 
immense.”’ 

Six consecutive performances of “ Les Huguenots ” 
to crowded houses fdllowei, and then came Leonora 
in “Ti Travatore,’’ Verdi’s now well-known opera 
being then in the zenith of its popularity. We may 
note that Her Majesty and the late Prince Consort, 
both of whom were remarkable for their discrimina 
tory musical taste, were present at three performances 
of Malle, Tietjens Valentina, two representations of 
Leonora, and again on the first night of “Don 
Giovanni,’ when the new “ Viennese singer,’’ 28 she 
was called in the annonces, scored another success in 
Donna Anna, Next came Lucrezia, and in the cruel and 
haughty Duchess of Ferrara she proved her title to 
the mantle of Queen of lyric tragedy, so long held by 
Ginvlietta Grisi. Signor Giuglini, also dead, was the 
Raonl, the Manrico,and the Don Ottavio, and the 
Gennaro, in these several representations during Mr. 





Lumley’s last season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Her 
Majesty’s Tneatre closed, Mr. E. T. Smith in the 
season 1859 engaged Mdlle. ‘Tietjens in opera at 
Drory Lane Theatre, and here sie strenethened her 
hold on public favour by triumphs in Beethoven’s 
** Fidelio,’’ and as Reza in Weber’s “‘ Oberon.’’ 
Next season the manager of Drury Iane opened 
atthe Oid House in the Haymarket, and Tietjens 
was “the bright particular star’? of the operatic 
firmament. 

Mdille. ‘Tietjens’ career now received a direction 
from cirenmstances, which, from this period, secured 
her brilliant talents for what proved a life-long en- 
gagement, and led to the adoption of England as her 
home. Mr. J. H. Mapleson succeeded. Mr, E. T. 
Smith, and to him this earnest and devoted artist 
transferred her invaluable services, It may not be 
recollected, but in 1861, during a short season of Mr, 
Mapleson’s at the Lyceum, she sang as Leonora in 
Fidelio, and from that time she has reigned supreme 
and unapproachable in that arduous character, We 
shall not follow in dry chronological detail her con- 
tinuous lyric achievements, suffice it to say, that in 
the first production of Gounod’s chef d’couvre “Faust” 
she played Margherita, with Gioglini in the title- 
réle, and Marchesi as Mephistophiles, and that on 
the first representation of Nicolai’s Falstaff, May 5, 
1854, she was Mrs. Ford, In this season, too, 
Gounod’s “ Mirella,” an opera unduly shelved, 
Mirella had the services of Tietjens. In 1865 
Cherubini’s Medea makes @ landmark in her career; 
her personation of the terrible sorceress attaining a 
depth of tragic intensity which none who heard and 
witnessed it can forget. We may note, en passant, 
that in the cast were Mdlle, Sinico (now Madame 
Sinico-Bettini) and our English baritone, Santley. 
In 1865 also she enlarged her repertoire by play- 
ing Iphigenia in Gluck’s opera, represented for the 
first time on the Italian stage; Constanza in a re- 


vival of Mozart’s “Il Seraglio,” and Elvina in Verdi’s 
“Ernani.”” The season 1886 saw the return for a few 
nights of Giulietta Grisi, her renowned predecessor in 
Norma, Lucrezia, Donna Anna, and Semiramide. But 
ruthless time had left little of ber former lyric 
greatness. 

Eighteen hundred and sixty-seven was the last year 
of tne “ Old Opera House in the Haymarker.’’ It 
opened with Tietjens as the Countess in ‘‘ Le Nozze 
di Figaro ;” then came Giselda in Verdi's ‘‘ Lom- 
bardi,’’ Reiza in “ Oberon,” and a uew opera by 
Verdi, “La Forza del Destino,’”’ in which Tietjens 
played one o. the dozen operatic Leonoras, but the 
opera was by no means a success, although St. 
Petersburg had acclaimed its merits. On the 14th 
of July she appeared for the first time as Pamina in 
Mozart’s “ Flaato Majico,” and sang through a 
trying winter season, in which she was announced 
for Fidelio on the 7th of Decemner. On the sixth 
the house was destroyed by fire, and in the flames 
perished tie valuable warirobe of this iniefatigaile 
and conscientious artist, Concerts and a vrovinc ab 
tour bring us to 1869, when the partnership of 
Messrs. Gye and Manleson, at Covent Garden, 
opened on the 23rd of March with ** Norma,” and she 





played throughout the season; in 1870 sne repeated 
| all her great parts, and was to have appeared as 
| tte heroine of Verdi’s * Macbeth,”’ but circumstances 
| prevented its production. She, however, added 

strength to the cast ef Ambroise Tnomas’s opera 
{of “ Hamlet,” by a fine performance of Queen 
| Gertrude, 

Henceforward in the Manlesonian management, 
at Drury Lane, the name of Tietjens has been fore- 
, most, ‘Tours in the provinces, visits to Paris and 
| America, coneerts and musical festivals, bore testi- 
| mony to her enthusiastic pursuit of the art of which 
| she was so distingnished an ornament, These belong 
| to living memory, for no foreign singer ever kept 80 
| constantly before tie Englisn pudlic, Her position 
iu the musical world was too eminent, her achie ve- 
ments too prominent to need recapitulation, Her 
last journey to America; her return; her reappears 
ance as Norma on the opening night of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre,for years silent since its rebuilding 
for operatic echoes; and her last appearance as 
Lucrezia Borgia, are eveuts of yesterday, None who 
heard her on the last night of her long career, in 
the full possession of her glorious powers in the 
perfection of their matured excellence, understood 
tue seli-conquering effort with which the stricken 
woman kept faith with the public to whom she had 
dedicated her talents. 

On leaving the stage she was suffering from ex- 
haustion. On reaching her home, her medical adviser 
forbade her further public appearance “for the pre- 
sent,” as it was announced, That “present” was, 
alas! to have no future, A fell disease, hitherto 
nearly latent, rapidly developed itself. She removed 
to Worthing, after a fearful operation, whicn was 
there repeated, and during a brief respite from pain, 
at her own desire, her re-appearance as Semiramide 
towards the close of the season, and also at the Leeds 
Musical Festival, was announced. But the curtain 
which closes life’s drama was descending; and the 
last exit of this incomparable artist and excellent 
woman drew near; the darkness of “ the night in 
which no men can work ’’ was gathering around, and 
on the morning of Wednesday, October the 3rd, the 
gifted Tietjons breathed her last. On the Tuesday pre- 
vious the sufferer had been very cheerfal,and when in 
the course of the afternoon she received, through Mr. 
Spencer Wells, a most gracious message from the 
Queen, expressing sympathy with her sufferings, she 
was deeply affected and consoled by this mark of 
considerate attention. Towards evening, however, 
she became faint, and could only retire by support 
and assistance. After a quiet night of gradual sink- 
ing she expired, an attack of bronchitis having 
supervened on the dropsy which destr yed her life, 

We who have watched, as a chronicler of public 
events, the career of this gifted woman, ver first 
glorious rising among the stars of tne lyric stage to 
her untimely eclipse in the full blaze of her fame, 
pen these lines with a sense of personal sorrow, that 
must be shared by ali who knew the unselfish and 
generous nature of Theresa Tietjens. She has left 
a name in musical history, but she has also left a void 
ina loving family circle and among troops of friends. 
With a hand “ open as day to melting charity,” many 
a poor fellow countryman from her native land, and 
many a needy creature in her adopted home, will re- 
member with gratitude the kind and genial manner 
and gracious generosity of Theresa Tietjens. 

The faneral of Malle. Tietjens took place at 
Kensal Green Cemetery on Monday, Oct. 8th, and 
was attended by many persons eminent in art and 
society, She rests beside her mother in the same 
tomb, 
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CHAPTER X. 


“There are some flowers of brizhtest bloom 
Amid thy beautiful hair; 
Give me those roses, they shall be 
The favour I will wear; 
For ere their colour is wholly gone, 
Or the breath of their sweetness fled, 
They shall be placed in thy curl again, 
But dyed of a deeper red.” 


ReaGinaLp was the first to speak. 

“So this is your boasted honour and self-restraint, 
is it, Mr. Grantley ?” he said. ‘‘ This is your reward 
for my confidence in introducing you to a house 
wheros I was myself a guest; you repay my friendship 
and Mr. Leclere’s hospitality by clandestinely stealing 
into the confidence and winning the promise and the 
blind trust of a young and inexperienced girl, This 
is the part of a false villain, not an honourable man or 
a gentleman,’’ he went on, bitterly. 

Viola paled at the words—the danger that she 
apprehended from this unlooked-for rencontre, but she 
did not at first venture to speak. 

And, to say the truth, Neville himself was so 
utterly astonished and indignant at the sudden 
attack to be able at once to reply. But he soon 
recovered himself as he recalled the real position of 
affairs. 

‘*T have yet to learn whaf right you have to inter- 
fere between Miss Devaux and myself, Waldegrave; 
it is for me and for her to judge as to our right 
course, and to take the risk of whatever may await 
us inconsequence, I decline to give you any other 
explanation or to enter on the subject further,”’ 

He spoke coolly, though his very frame was 
quivering with mingled anger and anxiety for Viola, 
a dhe had besides the instinctive jealousy of love 
as to Reginald’s real motive in his passionate inter- 
ference. 

But for an instant his apparent calmness did in a 
measure deceive and daunt his suspected rival. Regi- 
nald’s passionate spirit quailed under the well-de- 
served rebuke. 

He knew far better than either Viola or Neville how 
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[THE TRANSFORMATION. ] 


entiely he ought to havo been independent «nd dis- 
connected from any personal interests in the matter, 
and that Viola’s loves and hates, her present conduct, 
and her future fortune should have no more import- 
ance in his eyes than those of the veriest peasant on 
the est:te of her forefathers. 

Still it was easy to disguise even to himself the 
true cause of his impetuous conduct. 

“IT have the right of a man of honour to guvrd a 
young aud inexperienced girl, Grantley- of a trusted 
guest to protect those dependent on his host. How- 
ever, it will soon be plxced under more powerful 
hands than mine, unless you give me your plighted 
word not to attempt any further meetings with Miss 
Devaux, or intercourse with her, save with her guar- 
dian’s knowledge and concurrence.”’ 

‘* Miss Devaux is as incapable as she is innocent 
of any arranged or intentional interviews with any 
man,” returned Neville, “ Tuke my advice, Walde- 
gave, and let matters alone that do not concern you, 
or it may chance to be tie worse for you,” he sid, 
firmly. 

* Do you mean to threaten me ?’’ asked Reginald 
fiercely, not sorry perhaps to find some vent and 
pretext for his boiling rage. 

**No- but to warn you and assert myself,’ was 
the calin rejoinder. 

‘Very well. That will be remembered in the 
reckoning,” observed Reginald. “I perfectly under- 
stand what it means, and shall act on it accordingly. 
Miss Devaux, allow me to escort you home, I should 
deciiedly advise you to xccept my escort if only for 
your own sake,”’ he added, significantly. 

Viola shrank back from tue proffered arm, And 
Reginald’s brow grew darker a:d more contracted 
at the g-sture of her evident repugnance, 

“IT want no escort,” she said, hurriedly. 

“Pardon me. It seems that you do,’’ replied Re- 
ginald, with a dark shade on his brow, 

“ That is for me to judge. I will answer for my 
own actions,’ returned the girl, with more dignity 
than she bad hitherto been a: le to command, 

“*Then you reject my company to a house where 
weare both bound ?” he replied, angrily. “ It is very 
near to, if not an actusl insult, you must confess, 
and I shall know to whem I am to attribute it,” he 
added, witha glance at the silent figure at Viola’s 
side, 

‘*T prefer being alone,and I decidedly decline to 
give any account of my actions, except to my guar- 
dian,”’ she returned, proudly, ‘‘ Mr, Grantley, you 
will not forget that I donot wish my name to be 





brought into any quarrel between you and Mr. 
Waldegrave,”’ she went on. ‘“ Whoever persists in 
such a course will forfeit all regard or friendship on 
my part.’’ 

She held out her hand kiudly to Neville ; if he did 
clasp it with unusual fervour he did not long 
detain it, and no one would have detected any 
unusual warmth in the farewell, 

She spot away eagerly as » mountain-bred maiden 
might be supposed todo. And he, Reginald Walde- 
grave, was left on the spot. 

Neville at once obeyed the fair girl’s wishes and 
walked rapidly from the place without vouchsafing 
another word or look to bis mortified rival. For 
rival he was, albeit an unacknowledged one. 

He never realised more than at tnat moment how 
completely Viola had stolen away the heart which 
had been passingly caught by the brilliant 
Panline. 

The jealous pangs at seeing her in company of a 
presumed and favoured rival was sufficient to en- 
lighten him as to the depth and the reality of his 
admiration for the penniless ward, rather than the 
heiress of Tne Wilderness. 

He must conquer or fa}l by that conviction. 

It was past any victory now over the strong pas- 
sions within. 

If he temporieed it would only be for a time, and 
in order to gain his point more surely. 

As he walked slowly toward The Wilderness these 
were the thoughts that rashed over his brain. 

Pauline was to be relinquished, if possible without 
any actual rupture or anger on her part, her father 
to be propitiated, and still more difficult and more 
dear, Viola was to be won. 

It was a problem that might have perplexed the 
most acute brain and the strongest heart, and no 
wonder tnat Regivald’s step was slow and 
deliberate, until the sourd of the luncheon bell from 
The Wilderness hastened his pace, and he reached 
the house just in time to escort the unsuspecting 
Pauline to the dining-room, and to plead a head- 
ache as an excuse for his flushed brow and absent 
mood during the meal. 

Meanwhile Neville was returning to the cross 
roads, whence his path diverged to Leighton Court, 
and from which he had been attracted by the sight 
of Viola’s light form as it glided through the wood, 

There was another and very different figure there 
now, and one that seemed strongly in unison with 
the scene. 

It was that of Martin Trevon, the almost amphi~ 
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bious boatman, who had given him such timely aid 
on the morning of his dangerous adventure on the 
beach. 

“So it’s s just as I thought,” he said with a know- 
ing nod, “ you and the young spark yonder have 
been at WE ae 5 ads already, and all abouta Devaux, 
It’s an unlucky name, that’s certain, in these 
parts.”’ 

Neville started at the words, and the unlooked-for 
apperition. 

Both the speaker and his insinuations were 
strange and unexpected at the moment, 

He certainly had not forgotten the information 
given to him by Martin during that perilous night 
—the hints as to the possible cause of the disap- 
pearance o Roy Devaux, nor the unwelcome reve- 
lation of the figures of Viola and Regivald on the 
balustrade of the Lady’s Garden, 

But still now, when this odd visitor, as he had 
really regarded him, started up,as if by some 
hiaden sorcery, to tue fore—when he displayed such 
remarkable insight into what was going on 
at the moment all away from his companions. 
it struck him witha kind of suppressed awe and 
preseutiment of evil. 

‘It wiil be time enough to decide on the relations 
between Mr. Waldegrave and myself when they 
are fully realised between ourselves,” he said, after 
a brief pause, 

* lt may be too late then,” 
his head significantly. 

“I do not understand you,” returned Neville, 
coldly. 

“It is easy enough, if a man does not wish to 
wilfully shut his eyes,” said Martin. “If you give 
time for this young stranger to make hia story good 
and toget Miss Devaux in his power he'll have 
you all ways. Were I you I’d stop one or t’oth«r, 
according to your humour, Let biu take Miss 
Viola, and you keep what you've got. She must 
fall between the two boats and get wrecked, if no 
worse !”’ 

Neville did not fally comprehend even then what 
Was the man’s real meaning. 

He was scarcely enough in the secrets of The 
Wilderness, nor enlightened as to the cause of Sir 
Aldebrande’s wild dislike to anyone connected 
with the ancient owners of that fair domain. 

** My good fellow, I will just go on straight and 
clear in the course before me,’’ he said, with a 
frank, earnest tone, that the veteran fisher could 
scarcely mistake, “If there is cause for quarrel 
between Mr. Waldegrave and myself, I shall hold 
my own. If he leaves the matter alone, so will I. 
I want no underhand plots and dealings, at what- 
ever price,” 

“Suppose you lost your love | to him in conse- 
queuce of this style of going on?’’ asked Martin, 

“If there was just provocation I’d know what to 
do,” said Neville, impatiently. “If it is allas it 
should be, then,” he added, haughtily, ‘‘I shall 
take my chance li ke. others. I need not break my 
heart for a shadow, 

He spoke rather to himeelf than to his brusque 
and humble companion, who could scarcely be ex- 
pected to comprehend such a meaning. 

But Martin listened attentively, though he did 
not seem to take any notice of the precise words 
in his reply. 

“ Well, well,” he said, “it is not for me to put in 
my oar, but if I were a young fellow in love, and 
there was someone else in the way, he’d not stan id 
much chance with Martin Trevon. I'd not sit quietly 
by and see the fish taken off my own hook and 
landed by other hands, without sending him into 
the water alongside!” 

And he made a significant gesture as he spoke. 

There is something particularly irritating in the 
very defiance thus expressed by others, and surprise 
at the absence of more vigorous and decided 
manners under such a supposed injury, 

And Neville Grantley was not altogether free 
from the feeling, even while ashamed that he could 
allow himeelf to be influenced by one so humble and 
so untutored, 

* Wuep such a thing does ocour, Martin, I shall 
be as ready as any man to hold my own,” he said, 
impatiently. “ My life is not of so muca value as 
for me to bear insult for the sake of saving it. 
But it is the part of an idiot or a coward to rush into 
a@ quarrel without cause, and I have yet to learn 
that I am injured by Mr. Waldegrave, or any otier 
man. Good-morning.”’ 

And he turned away abruptly without another 
word, 

Martin Trevon looked after him with a silent 
laugh peculiar to himself, 

“Not injured—humpi—that’s more than I'd be 
bound to swear,” he muttered to himself. “I’ve my 
own doubts or that head, Master Grantley; and 
what's more, the end’s not come yet. Roy Devaux 


said the man, nodding 


may uot be te lust of his race to come tu a foul 








end; and the father’s sin may yet be visited on the 
child ! But he’s a fine young fellow enough; worth 
twenty of that feather-pated chap at Tne Wilder- 
ness, and I’vea notion the girl really thinks so too, 
only. mayhap, her head’s turned by his fine speeches 
and good looks!’’ 

And Martin disappeared in another direction as 
suddenly as he had come upon the scene, 


x * * * * « 


Viola had hurried home as rapidly as her trem- 
bling limbs would permit. It had been no ordinary 
trial for her to assume that tone of dignified indigna- 
tion, and more especially where Neville was con- 
cerned, 

He was so noble and true—he had spoken so 
frankly and se delicately—he had set ali fears at 
rest lest she should have loved unsought. Aud yet 
with all he had left her free as sir to act as she 


pleased, without charges of reproach or of resentment | 


on his part. 


It had been so sweet and soothing to her young | 


heart, amd then to have all so »bruptly disturbed 

by Reginald’s rough threats «ni interruption to 

or of ber fresh girlhood was almest too much to 
ar. 

She must rouse herself, however, 

She must nerve herself to appear before the 
eurious eyea of her maid, of the yet more keen and 
ill-matured criticism of her guardian and his 
daugiter, and that without delay. 

Viola eould not take refuge in the ordinary exeuses 
of « headache or heartache. She —° that aay 
pretext would bring on her suspicions aad perhaps 
es at the ae which bad been the cause of 
such an 

Louise was the frst persoa who greeted her eyes 
on entering her ch wher, 

“Dear me, Mics Viola, well you do look fluttered 
and ill; what bas happened, and what will you do? 
You will never be able to ge down te luncheon 
while you look lixe that,” was the soubrette’s greet- 


Z. 

Viola for once answered sharply to the unwelcome 
warning : 

“But I must, Louise. Do not be so silly. 
walked fast. 1 was a little late, that’s all,’’ 

“ Not a bit, Miss Viola, I know better than that. 
And don’t be so quick if you take my advice. You’re 
young and inexperienced, and you'll get i:.to a world 
of trouble if you don’t trust somevne who knows 
better than yourself. There, just sit down, and I’il 
show you what I can do.” 

She quietly placed the girl on achair, She 
bathed her face and eyes in some cooling essence tiat 
she took from some hidden repositury, arranging 
her hair soas to hide as much as possible the least 
trace of the trouble that had brought tears to 
her eyes, and an unwonted ¢: mtractioa to her brow, 

And finally she administered to her a draught of 
water, in which she had mingled some drops that 
had a strangely reviving effect on the agitated 
girl, 

It was done so quietly and unobtrusively, and yet 
with such rapidity that Viola could hardly have 
realised the possibility of its being accomplisied in 
the brief interval ere the bell rang. 

* Tuere, now, it depends on yourself, Miss Viola. 
Go down and be crave, and when you dress for 
dinner you will find that I know a few things that 
as yet you little dream of, and which may make 
you a little bit more inclined to trast Louise than 
you are a: present. Look at yourself in the glass 
now,” 

Viola did so, and in the midst of her perplexities 
and grief she could not but confess that the 
soubrette had made a most rapid and effectual 
change in her woebegone appearance, 

There was indeed little trace of the pallid, tearful 
hue that had disfigured her delicate skin, and even 
her eyes had lost the scared, sa:i expression which the 


I have 


morning’s adventure had brought into their 
depths. 

Louise smiled at her astonishment. 

* Ah, that’s the use of a London maid,” she said ; 


* but there’s no time to spare, or there may be ten 
times the questions asked, Want till to-night.’’ 

I'he girl flew away like a lapwing, and in a moment 
was in the dining-room where the party had already 
assem bled. 

“So you have found your way back, have you, 
Viola?’ said Psuline, softly. “ You are a most 
wonde:ful girl, I must say. Ihave not half your 
pluck and euergy.”’ 

Reginald laughed doubtingly. 

‘Is that a compliment or the reverse ?’’ he asked. 
**Some persons think it a great defect in a woman 
to be so decided; do they not, Mr. Leclerc.” 

Tue father looked anxiously at his daughter ere he 
replied. 

‘**[ presume that there are different tastes, luckily 











for the world, Waldegrave. I confess that I 
should prefer to find a girl rather timid and helpless 
and soft than so extremely decided and prononcée, 
Something more malleable pleases me.” 

Viola looked quickly up. Sie met Reginald’s eyes 
fixed on her with a peculiar expression, 

There was somethi:g that roused er pride in its 
glance, as if he felt that he ha! some espegial link 
to her—some secret hold that she decidedly re- 


“aw afraid I have very perverse blood in me,”’ 
she suid, “The more I am kept in proper bounds 
the more inclined I am to break them. it must be 
im my race, I suppose, though I am so ignorant of 
its characteristics.” 

“Toen you mean that you would rebel without 
reason.’ 

“I woald keep my word if I give it = any cir- 
cumsiauces,”’ she said, calmly. So if | ac- 
knowledged authority it weuld be obeyed.” 

“ Are you sure of that? Wouid you always stand 
firm to your colours ?’’ he asked, again. 

“IT certainly should at any cost,’’ she replied, in a 
calm a tone as she could command, 

Pauline’s womanly instinct shrewdly suspected 
that there was some hidden meaning, some especial 
understanding in this bye-play. 

‘“‘Are you speaking in general or in particular 
cxs-8, Viola?” she asked, quietly. 

“Ta both, if you like, Pauline. The same rule 
would apoly, only of course it would be foolish to 
attaea so much importance to trifles as to pledge one’s 
word in that absolute manuver.’’ 

“Be as to keep it to one’s own haurt,’’ interposed 
Mr. Leclere, quickly, “Is that it, Viola ?’’ 

‘* Yes,” she replied, “assuredly I would.” 

She leoked up with a sweetness in her face, 
that touched, ab least, one of the party but too 


J. 

Pauline gave a saucy shake of ber pretty head. 

“It would be too much tremble, too solemn an 
affair for me,” she said. ‘‘ It is much easier '0 do as 
one is told without all that exertien and thought. A 
woman’s heart will always guide her right, will it 
not, Reginald ?’’ she said, in a whisper that was well 
nigh inaudible to ail but him at her side; I would 
never resist where I loved,” 

‘* Miss Devaux is more determined in her ideas,’’ 
said Reginald, with a bitter accent in his tone; “‘ she 
would not be so mulleable to the impressions from 
without, however powerful.”’ 

Viola made no reply. 

She was too truthful to deny, and too indignant to 
acknowledge the sarcastic charge. 

Mr. Leclere hastened to change the subject. 

“Have you seen your friend Grantley since his 
nocturnal adventure ?”’ he asked, quietly. 

“Yes. I met him this morning,” said the young 
man, coolly, not ill pleased perhaps to be spared the 
odium of volunteering what he had no o jection for 
Viola’s guardian to know, “ He was in Holm Wood, 
through “which I was hastening back to luucheon, 
aiter giving my gun to Somers in sheer despair,” 

A light seemed to break on the gaardian’s mind. 

** And you, Viola, were out also this morning ; 
where did you go *”’ he asked, sharply, 

* To see Mrs. Gilbert, my father’s old nurse,” the 
girl answered, unhesitatingly, for her spirit rose to 
the occasion. 

“* And, if I mistake not, her cottaye is on the other 
siie of that wood,” said Mr. Leclerc. 

“Yes,” said Viola, quietly finishing her glass of 
chablis as she spoke, “That is where she lives,’’ 

There was a silence, more embarrassing perhaps to 
the guardian and his daughter than to the culprit 
herself or to Reginald, 

“ Provably you met Mr. Grantley. then ?’’ resumed 
Mr. Leclerc. 

**I did certainly see him by a complete accident,” 
she returned, “it is no very singular oceurrence in 


4 a neighbourhood like this to encounter those who live 


near, and it so hapvened tais morning ” 

She coul: scarcely have defined to herself the 
reason of her perfect self-possession, 

Louise seemed to have given her some strange— 
almost preternatural streigth in that mysterious 
draught. 

Hither her coolness, or some other unexplained 
cause had an unexpected effect.on Mr. Leclerc. 

** So you mustall have met; was it so?”’ he asked, 
wita what had either veiled sarcasm or real surprise 
in his manner, 

* We did,’ said Reginald, sharply. ‘As I in- 
troduced Grantley bere, | felt in» measure respon- 
sivle for what he might do where any of your house. 
hold are eoncerned, Mr, Leclerc, and I thought he 
was taking an unwarrantable liverty in joining Miss 
Devaux in her walks.”’ 

“And you escorted her home instead, was that 
it ?” asked the guardian. 


“Certainly not. I waited till he left Migs 
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Devaux alone, and them retired myself from the 
scene, Was it not so?” he added, appealingly, to 
Viola, 

‘* Yes,’’ she said, “that is one way of describing 
avery needless and trifli: g occurrence. It was per- 
fectly gratuitous on your part, Mr. Waldegrave,”’ 
she retorted, impatiently, thoroughly irritated at 
Reginald’s whole tone. 

“Come, Viola, we had better adjourn,”’ said 
Pauline, quickly. “I dislike the very shadow of a 
dispute. Do come.”’ 

And the girls retired from the table, 

“So you have made an enemy of your friend, I 
am afraid,” said Mr. Leclerc to his companion, 
when the door closed. 

“Tt signifies very little if I have.” 

“Was. he jealous. of you, or you jealous of him?’’ 
again asked the guardian. 

“TI neither know nor care.” 

“Now, my good fellow, take my advice and leave 
him and Viola Devaux alone. I shall know how to 
deal with them in the mat er, and it neither can nor 
ought to concern you, Keginald Waldegrave.’’ 





CHAPTER XI. 


** Yet in this hour I dread the thing I dare, 
Until this hour { never shrank to gage 
Or spirit good work ; now 1 tremble, 
And feel a strange, cold thaw upon my heart. 
The night approaches.” 


* *Toursn, Louise, my good girl; hist, hist!’ eaid 
@ low but distiuet voive in the ears of Viola Devaux’s 
maid, 

It was late at nicht, some days after the unwelcome 
avowal made by Reginald to Mr. Leclero’s ward, 

The heusehold were, to alloutward seeming, wrapt 
in slumber. 

Louise bad completed her duties at the night 
toilette of her young Jady. 

There had becu buat brief colivuquy between them 
during that ceremony. 

Perhaps Louise gaessed that there had been some 
unusual incident that so completely engrossed her 
mistress, even if she hati no especial mode of ascer- 
taining the events of the past day. 

Or else it was ber provoking want of confidence 
in her maid that caused that mutual silence and 
reserve, 

If so Louise was the very person to hunt out the 
mystery to its bare root, to trace the network in its 
ravelling. however sleuder might be the clue, and to 
act on the information thus gained, with far more 
regard to her personal than the relative interests of 
her mistress, however good and fair and helpless the 
object might be. 

She was standing for a few brief moments outside 
the apartment, on $1.6 terrace that looked upon the 
Lady’s Garden. 

She, perhaps, enjoyed’ the fresh sea-breeges that 
might remind her of her earliest days. 

Or there might be au appoiatmeut with a favoured 
lover that detained her from her comfortable 
chamber at that hour of the night the voiee came ou 
her ears, 

She was quivk enough to recognise, and prudent 
enough not to answer it for the present iu any audible 
t.ne. 

Tue only reply given by ber was to walk quickiy 
but stealthiiy iu the direction frem whence it 
came, 

And she was soon joined by the speaker, though 
muffled in a. disguising cloak that made his person 
perfectly anrecognisable by anyone who bad no clue 
to Lis movements. 

“You are imprudent, Mr, Waldegrave,” she 
whispered. 

“I might be so toanyone less cantious and trast+ 
worthy than s ourself, fair Louise,” was the flattering 
response, “but I have no fear where you are con- 
cerned, And to give you a proof of my entire trust 
in you,I want you to come down and take a few 
turns with me on the adjoining terrace,” 

* Why not here?” 

“ Because there are windows looking out on it 
from rooms inhabited at night, Those in the terrace 
are only saloons, which have been closed long since, 
and where no ove remains to wateh, That is why. 
Come, my good girl, do not lose any time, every 
aynate makes it more dangerous for you and for 
me!” 

There was a touch of impatience in hie tone that 
Louise recognised, and which she was fain to au- 
mour and obey. 

Without further contest or delay she followed bis 
guidance to the indicated spot, and in afew minutes 
they stood side by side on the broad terrace that 
overhung the sloping lawns and gardens, 

** Louise, you have doubtless gueased that I had 








some motive in what I have done, and the reward 
I have held out. You would scarcely be fitted ior 
your metier, if you were too dull for tha!” 

The girl nodded, 

She seemed to avoid every needless word. Regi- 
nald might not like her the less perhaps in aiter 
days, but at the time it ratuer provoked and tanta- 
lised him, 

“ What do you suppose I am after—what is my 
object ?’? he suid, ‘*A word will suffice, but it 
is best to have that word distinctly spoken.’’ 

“You are after Miss Viola,” she said, “ you like 
her best.” 

“Like her. Iam madly in love with her, I tell 
you,” he said, ina supprsssed but yet distinct tone, 
‘*T never knew before what love meant. Louise, | 
have been drawu on till I am fairly iu the depths 
of the mire.” 

** Yet she is not so bandsome as Miss Leclerc,” 
answered Louise, 

“She is a thousand times more fascinating and 
more interesting,’ he said, euthusiastically ; “ but 
that matters not, I mean to gain her if I can, and if 
I should succeed you shall be the gainer also,” 

“What can I do, and what have you in your 
head, Mr, Waldegrave?’’ she saii, in a tone of 
grave doubt, though uot altogether of discouraging 
despair. 

“What,” he said,“ what? That remains to be 
seen, Louise, but it must be accomplished in some 
fashion,” 

“TI thought you were engaged to or courting Miss 
Leclerc. So it is said in the servants’ hall aud 
housekecper’s room,”’ she replied. 

‘Tam not engaged, nor need any of the world 
above or below stairs trouble themselves about my 
proceedings,” he said, scornfully. * T'o the point, 
Louise. Do you think there is any chance of your 
young lady being allowed to marry young Grantiey,’’ 

‘** By her guardiau or by his uncle, Which ?’’ added 
the girl. 

* By either, I know you have some secret means 
of information which I have not any chance of 
gaining, Answer me,” he said, commaudingly. 

“ Then I wi.l tell you that Mr, Grantley might as 
wellask hig uncle to let him marry me as Misa 
Viola. As to Mr, Leclerc, he might uot care so 
long as sue was out of his way, butl doubt it—l 
doubt it,’’ she replied. 

“Then my way is a great deal plainer than I 
hoped even,” ne suid. “I will make it so that sie 
will be too glad to accept my hand, and still more eo 
as my heart goes with the gift. Thatisii you will 
help me, Louise. Aud if you do, 1am rich enough 
to repay the service.” 

Reginald Waldegrave was handsome and young, as 
weil as rich. 

And though he was declaring his love for another 
—and though the soubrette knew well enough that 
it were worse than madness to dream that he could 
bestow a tirouziit on herseli—yet he possessed a fas- 
cination for the trained abigail that weighed almost 
as powerfully as the bribe he promised, 

He stood close to her, 

His hand was iaid on her shoulder to draw her 
nearer to him, so that his words should not fail to 
reach her ears, and his lips were so near her face 
that they nell-uigh touched the still rounded 
cheeks, 

** But,” returned the girl, “I have promised my 
aunt to take care of Migs Viola ; and I cannot, even 
for you, Mr, Reginald, get her into any trouble,” 

“Trouble!” repeated the young man, eagerly, 
“Trouble, Louise; do you think that I woald risk 
the fair fame of her I inteud te make my wife? No, 
it is but an innocent stratagem in order to induce her 
to study her true interests, aud accept the position 
aud the happiness | would have it in my power to 
secure her, Sheshall be spotiess as her_own virgin, 
veil, when she becomes my bride.” 

Louise still nesitared. 

Peraps sue scarcely wished to shorten the scene 
nor to make her assistance too cheap. 

Tne young man redouvled his bland, insinuating 
entreaties, 

His arm glided round her waist, and he hastily 
poured into her ears a rapid but intelligible sketcu of 
what he wished and planned. 

** Now then,” he said, ‘‘ now you see, Louise, the 
whole secret, It is nothing so very dreadiul, after 
all,”’ 

Louise paused, her eyes fixed on the ground, an 
assenting smile on her lips, tuat gave a promise of 
favourable reply. 

“And Miss Leclerc, what of her?” she asked 
quickly, 

* Miss Leclerc has no real claim on me, She fell 
in love with me, and she is handsome enough to 
make such love rather agreeable than voiherwise. 











And if I had not seen this bewitching little Viola, 
and if all had been rigiat as to money, ete., it would, 
no doubt, have come to sometiing serious. As it is 
lam free, thank Heaven!” 

“ Liar !”” 

It sounded like a hissing sound from a serpent’s 
tongue in the air, 

“ Liar!’ 

The speakers started, and sprank apart, 

But there was no figure visible, though the indis- 
tinct light from the clouded moon migit well have 
been able to conceal the eavesdropper from obser- 
vation, 

‘*What voice was it? Who could it be,” said 
Louis«, fearfully. “ Mr, Reginal:, it will ve my ruin, 
tuis uight’s work, if you do not mind,” 

“Pooh! pooh! it ie nothing. I shall take 
care of you, depend upon it, And I really did not 
recognise the voice. It was very likely only atrick 
to frighten us. However, it on'y must tasten our 
proceeuings, To-morrow nigit will do very well, 
and then we can bid defiance to ail such masquera- 
ding trieks.”’ 

Louise, half in terror, half with the instinctive taste 
for what savoured of intrigue, asseuted., 

A few more words were excianged between the 
plotters, and then the girl sprang away like a grey- 
hound, and the young man waiked away more 
leisurely to his apartment, w which he gained ad- 
mittance through the opeu window of the smoking- 
room, which was placed at the indulged guest's 
eutire disposal, 

* Yes,’’ he mused, as he prepared for bed. ‘* The 
rumour did not reach me at ali toosoon. Molyneux 
gave mea hint that may have been the creation of 
his busy brain, but which | am quite inclined now 
to credit, “ And it confirms my wisies as well asmy 
interests. My pretty Viola must and shall be mine, 
Shame to let her be thrown away on a stru-gling, 
penniless fellow like Grantley, and turned out of 
doors by the old hunks his uucle. Sol am saving 
ver from an evil fate as well as securing my happi- 
ness. ‘I'he end sanctifies the means,” 

And with this comiortanie axiom he sought hig 
pillow and fell into a sound sieep. 


* of * * * 


It was not altogether without tremor that the 
“night walker ” prepared to encounter the party at 
the breakfast table on the following morning, The 
sound of that ominous word was still in his ears; 
* Liar’ was again and again hissed ia his brain, both 
in his dreams and in tue hour of his morning 
toilette. 

Tne tone of the voice bad been certainly disguised 
from recognition either from design or from its deep 
passion, amid the strange silence of that midnight 
hour, 

Sill it mizht have been —most thrilling idea—it 
might have been his host himself, or someone who 
would report to him what had been overheard, 

The first glance, the very morniug greeting 
would be sufficient to prove whether, at any rate 
for the present, all was safe, 

And if any fears had existed on that score they 
were quickly dispeiled, 

Mr. Leciere’s baud was extended even more 
fraukly and cordially than usual. And if his tone 
aud manner were somewhat graver aud less open, 
that was soon explaiued by his first words, 

“Tam sorry to say have been summoned from 

home this morning,” he said, ‘fon rather annoying 
business. I may perhaps not returu to-uvight, but 
you will excuse me,I hope, Waldegrave, if I do 
leave you without a host for twenty-four hours or 
so.” 
‘“My dear sir, pray do not think of me fora 
moment,” said tue young man, eagerly, ‘* Ouly I 
feel that it is for you to say whetuer I ougit to be 
absent myself also, as you will not be at home, 
and——”’ 

* Ou, dear, no, not tho slightest occasion for it, 
Waldegrave, Pauliue’s elderly maid and the old 
housekeeper, Mrs, Guodlake, will ve quite sufficient 
chaperones for such a brief space, Aud besides, I 
have unlimited faitu in both my charges, and as for 
you, Waldegrave—well, I must not be premature in 
sp: aking my opinion of you, A little time, | hope, 
will show my ideas of your coniuct ever since 1 have 
known you.” 

‘'ue words might perhaps be somewhat impressive 
in their delivery. 

There was a choking emotion evidently at the 
bottom of the breast from which they came, But 
still who could doubt their sincerity, Not Reginald 
Waldegrave decidedly. 

He returned the grasp of his host’s hand with most 
earnest impressiveness and strength, and his whole 
manner during the breakfast meai was marked by 
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the perfection of his demeanour to both Pauline and 
her father. 

The young hostess had never felt hapvier than on 
that memorable morning since Viola Devaux had 
roused her jealous fears, 

They were allayed now, so far as her lover's at- 
tentions and looke and words went, 

His voice was so softly gentle, his watchful care 
for her comfort and her wishes was so uu/ailing, 
while to her friend his manner was certainly marked 
by a slight restraint and reserve. 

How could she be supposed to divine that the 
Young man was unwittingly playing a pxrt—tiat his 
triumphant satisfaction and relief was venting itself 
in the general gaiety of his tone, and that he feared 
to betray his real feelings towards the object of his 
mad passion, unless disguised under the mask of a 
formal respect. 

It would have been good as well as evil in its 
results had the fabled glass been apvliei to the 
breasts of those who sat round the breakfast-table 
in the picturesque home of the Devanxs, 

And the Sévres china of the breakfast service might 
have fared badly had it possessed the peculiar 
quality of that Venetian glass which is too delicate 
to bear any deleterious mixture in its fairy-like for- 
mation. 

But the meal passed away; the guests who sur- 
rounded the board separated. It was but for a few 
hours—a few revolutions of the hour hand of 
clock, Yet who could say what that day won'd 
bring forth to one or all of the small assembie.i 
group. 


tne 


(To be Continued.) 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
—~<—_—_—_—__— 
THE DRAMA. 


COURT THEATRE.—LORD LYTTON’S 
POSTHUMOUS PLAY, 

Tue play of Lord Lytton, although not free from 
much of the stilted verviage which harsher critics 
call claptrap and of exaggerateu sentiment, have the 
eminent merit of being dramatic, inteilectual, often 
pleasingly poetic. His characters too have much of 
what Sam Slick calls “ human natur,” a quality in 
which many of our most popular playwrights are 
conspicuously «deficient. Accordingly the theatre- 
going world, especially that portion which has 
literary taste, must feel a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Hare for the opportunity of witnessing a posthumous 
drama of so eminent a poet and fiction-writer; and 
we may thus early say that ** Tue House of Darnley ” 
is worthy of the reputation of the departed author 
of “ Richelieu,” “ Money,” “The Lady of Lyons,” 
and of “ Rienzi,’’ “ Tbe Last Days of Pompeii,” and 
a half-score of first-class novels. ‘The fact must not 
be lost sight of that Lord Lytton did not live to 
complete his work: the fifth act of ‘‘ The House of 
Darnley ’’ being from the pen of Mr. Coghlan. Toat 
this gentleman has skilfully taken up tie threads of 
the unfinished work, and cleverly worked them into 
the completed fabric, avoiding any break or fissure 
in the texture, is, in itself, high praise, but here 
our praise must stop. That Lord Lytton would have 
mide the disabusing of the mind of the suspicious 
husband more forcibly clear to tie audience we 
have little doubt, but it is evident that Mr. Goghian 
worked with a modest sense of veneration for his 
author, and henee, perhaps, some shortcomings in 
the fifth act may be suspected. 

Tho title of ** The House of Darnley ”’ is somewhat 
misleading. The name would at first sight suggest 
some quasi-historic play in which the much-used 
story of Mary of Scotland would form the staple; 
but ne. ‘The House of Darnley” is a banking- 
house, and Darnley is a London banker, an adven- 
turous financier and bold speculator, whose superb 
drawing-room at the Court end of London forms a 
wonderful contrast with his dingy counting-house in 
the city. He is like many hard-headed and calculat- 
ing men of business, trammelled with an extravagant, 
frivolous wife, who flirts with her cousins, and 
pursues the follies of fashion as the business of lite. 
Lhe husband’s passion for money-getting does not, 
however, weaken his love for his wife, who probably 
interprets his devotion to business into neglect 
of herself. Hence Juliet Darnley permits her cousin 
Sir Francis Marsden, to become her cavalier serve:te 
and to be:ome a sort of two-legged lapdog and home- 
pet. Darnley is a good ani unsuspicious fellow, 
and does not see the progress of this unseemly, 
though, as it proves, innocent liaison. But he is 


roused to suspicion by a bluff, outspoken, though 





cynical friend, Mainwaring, a sort of really “ honest 
lago,” whose sister, as he tells himself, has fallen a 
victim to @ betrayer. Sir Francis Marsden is a 
scoundrel, but Juliet Darnley is, despite her frivolity, 
a true and honourable woman. Mainwariny’s honest 
bluntness alarms Darnley. He finds Sir Francis and 
his wife together; and formally taking up his hat 
leaves the room. Juliet Darnley at once feels the 
position in which her thoughtless conduct has placed 
her, and is overwhelmed by dismay, as Sir Francis 
is by disappointment and rage. He longs for revenge. 
Sir Francis has learned from one Fyshe that Darnley 
has taken a house in a suburb, ani he gives this in- 
formation to Lady Juliet, with the additions of his 
own inferences from a lady, who, he says, visits 
Darnley unknown to her. Juliet Darnley pursues 
her inquiries, and Marsden stamps them with the 
seal of certainty in the husbaind’s faithlessness, 
Juliet Darnley resolves, however, toseok her father’s 
roof, and declares her decision to Darnley in a letter. 
Tais culminates the husvand'sdomestic misery. At 
this juncture there isa panic in the City, and he has 
grave duubts if the house of Darnley will not go 
down in the commercial crash, Home, happiness, and 
worldly fortune seem both wrecked, and he has but 
one comfort—his dear child—fur and with whom he 
determines to breast the storm and figut the battle 
of life. 

Juliet’s father receives her complacently. The 
wife makes no open charge against her husband ; 
merely pleading incompatibility of tastes and dispo- 
sition. Dirniey pours his woes into Mainwaring’s 
ear, Sir Francis visits Lady Darnley, and her hus- 
band fiads him at the house, He onco more breaks 
away, despriring and indignant. In vain Mainwaring 
exhorts him to a reconciliation; in vain his wife 
kneels humbly at his feet. Darnley lifts his ehild 
in his embrace, and the curtain falls on the penitent 
and prostrate and wrongly-suspected womans. 

The fifth act clears up ail. Toe mysterious lady 
at St. John’s Wood is Mainwaring’s own sister, who 
has been ruined by the villanous Sir Francis Marsden, 
and the reading of whose letter by Darnley himself 
was a masterpiece of pathetic elocutien, Need we 
say that the curtain fell on a iinppy denouement ? 

We have net space to do more than commend Mr. 
Kelly’s acting of Darnley, and the admirably-sus- 
tained power of Mr. Hare’s Mainwaring. Mr. 
Titheradge, an actor new to the London boards, 
must achieve a reputation by such a début as Sir 
Francis Mirsden gave him the opportunity of 
making. Miss Ellen Terry as Juliet Marsden was 
distinct, emphatic, and tear-moving. Mr. A, Bishop 
as Mr, Fyshe, Miss Henri, in her one scene as Main- 
waring’s sister, and Mr. Deneson, as Lord Fitzhollow, 
Juliet’s father, were perfect. ‘The House of 
Darnley ’’ is a play of an order that we too seldom 
see nowadays. 


CONVICTED, 


CHAPTER V. 


Arex continued: 

** After reading that account in the Athens news- 
paper yesterday,” she said, “I could not help 
dreaming of those poor Englishmen last night, when 
I could sleep, which was but little, and all the 
morning I thought of them. So this afternoon I 
went out upon the mountains in the hope of meeting 
Spiridion and interceding for them——’’ 

“ Alex!” 

“You seem horrified, papa. But Spiridion would 
not harm me! Why, I saved his life! And, you 
remember, he promised to pay his debt to me with 
interest, if occasion or opportunity should ever arise, 
I knew that he had a retreat among the mountains. 
[—”* 

**T never heard a more harebrained idea in my 
life,” interruvted Mr, Strange, ‘* Alex, have you 
taken leave of your senses? You to seek the bandit 
chiet! You to intercede for these Englisn priso- 
ners!’” 

“Yes, I, papa, because I had a claim upon Spiri- 
dion. He bad promised me @ favour ; he could not 
refuse me thisone, He intended to maim these 
Englishmen to-day. Tueir ransom had not come— 
he would have kept his word and maimed them, 
They are English, these prisoners, of the same race 
as you aud I, papa. And though I have never seen 
England, I could not bear to leave one of our 
countryman to such a fate, if I could save him,”’ 

Mr. Strange’s face grew deathly pale. His voice 
trembled with agitation, as he exclaimed, bitterly— 

“Yes, I aman Englishman, Alex, but [ hate the 
name of England. I have no love for my countrymen. 
You did not meet Spiridion? Such a meeting would 














have been scarcely possible, You looked for him 
and failed to find him, and so came home? Is 
that your story ?’’ 

**No, papa. You remember that when he lay hera 
ill, before we knew his name, his bruther came often 
to see him? I had left my pony in a secnre place, 
and had wandered about for an hour, and had sat 
down in the shade of a tree to rest, when Spiridion’s 
brother dashed by me swiftly on foot. I hurried 
after him. He was too occupied to look around, and 
did not see me. He plunged, at last, into a thicket 
and disappeared. Without stopping to think, I 
followed him,”” 

“ Alex!” again exclaimed ver father, in a tone of 
horror. 


“T found myself in a narrow entrance—a sort of 
tunnel—and then I crept into a cavern, beyond which 
was another aud larger cavern. The place was a 
perfect stronghold, Spiridion, nis prisoners, and his 
mon, were in the great inner cave. Soiridion’s 
brother reported that no rausom had come to Athens 
for the prisoners, Then the bandit swore to cut off 
the evs of the Eiglishmen, and bounded forward 
with his sword uplifted to execute his oath, Papa, 
I forgot everything in my horror and indignation, I 
sprang in among them all and stayed Spiridion’s 
bani—”’ 

“Great Heaven! Youinthe bandit’s den! Alex, 
had you gone mad? Did you know what awiul risks 
you were incurring?’’ cried Mr. S:irange, in increas- 
ing agitation, 

“T realised that afterwards, At the moment I only 
thought of the poor prisoners. I asked for their re- 
lease, and Spiridion set them free. They are now on 
their way to Athens..’ 

“ And Spiridion suffered you to go free with your 
knowledge of the secret of his retreat ?” 

‘* He seemed determined to detain me, but I swore 
not to betray him to his enemies, I suppose I was 
rash, papa,”’ said Alex, reflectively, “ but [ acted upon 
au ime:ise which I do not now regret. [ saved the 
poor Englishmen from being maimed, They are the 
first Englishmen I ever saw besides you, papa. And 
Lord Kingscourt—I recognised him from the descrip- 
tion in the paper; besides, bis servant called him 
‘my lord’—is very handsome, It would have beer 
a frightful calamity to have marred his beauty by the 
loss of an ear,”’ 

“T see,” said Mr. Strange decisively, “that you 
have had too much liberty, my little girl. Better 
that these Englishmen had lost their lives than one 
hair of yourinnocent head be harmed. This day’s 
adventure is a turuing-point in your life and mine, 
These bandits will fear you. They are in your power, 
and will distrust your discretion, your power to keep 
youroath. Spiridion has paid his debt to you, and will 
consider himself free to persecute you henceforth, 
The serpent has entered our peaceful Eden. Alex, 
I foresee dark and terrible trouble in our neat 
future,” 

“ Papa!” exclaimed the girl, incredulously. 

He put her gently from him and began to pace the 
flcor with restless steps. 

‘* We shall be driven from the refuge in which I 
have hidden myself for fifteen years,” he exclaimed, 
a growing apprehension darkening his blue eyes and 
blanching still farther his blonde visage. ‘“ After 
these years of safety, peril is near, I do not think of 
myself. I have born such anguish as few men have 
borne and lived ; but I fear for you, Alex. You must 
not go outside the grounds again unattended. You 
must give up these solitary rides and walke.’”’ 

“Yes, papa. You frighten me! Spiridion wil: 
not dare to barm me; and what other peril do you 
fear ?” 

“That I cannot tell you, dear, Iam anxious and 
distressed. If Spiridion seeks to molest you, we 
must leave our home—leave Greece——”" 

‘Tne girl’s eyes sparkled, 

“Ob, I wish we could leave Greece!” she ex- 
claimed. “I love it, but [ am tired of its solitude, 
Why can we not go to England ?” 

A suddenly haggard look appeared in her father’s 
blue eyes. 

“T can never go back to Eagland,” he said. 
‘*Never hint such a wish again, Alex, A visit to 
England is impossible.” 

In all her life Alex Strange had never heard 
her father say so much concerning her native 
country. 

He had never told her in direct terms that he was 
of Eogiish birth, the acnnowledgment having been 
made inferentially several years before, 

Oi his family, his early history, of any portion of 
his life before their arrival in Greece she knew 
absolutely nothing, 

She had never heard her speak of her mother, or 
of avy relatives of his own or hers, and though she 
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had brooded long and much upon the subject, and 
though he had never spoken a harsi: word to her in 
his life, or forbidden her to speak of these things, his 
reticence had infected her, and she bad never dared 
to question bim. 

She knew instinctively that there had been some 
great mystery in his life, that he was hiding from all 
maukind, but he had never been so near to speaking 
to her of that mystery as now. 

“ Poor papa!’’ she exclaimed, running to him, and 
linking her arm in his, and walking beside him, 
trying to keep step with him, ‘“ You have had a 
great deal of sorrow. Was it mamma’s death ?” 

Mr. Strange started, and halted abruptly, 

** Hush, Alex,’’ he said, hoarsely. “ Do not speak 
to me of her. Let my past remain a secret from 
you. Do not seek to probe a mystery the solution of 
which would utterly ruin your life, and destroy your 
happiness.” 

The girl shuddered at the stern impressiveness. 
It seemed to her that a sudden guif lad opened be- 
fore her, Whatcould her father mean ? 

“ Alex,’’ said Mr. Strange, abruptly, “if the 
dandit chief molests you we must seek out a new 
refuge—a place as lonely and secluded as this. Let 
as——”’ 

A trampling was heard without, aud the sound of 
voices in eager conclave penetrated to the drawing- 
room, 

Then the housekeeper came in hurriedly, exclaim- 
1g: 

Sone of the English prisoners of the bandit Spiri- 

-dion, who was released to-day, was taken very ill of 
rheumatism on the road, master, and was carried 
auto the hut of the vine-dresser, Landro. Tie other 
Anglos wenton to Athens for help. This Anglos, 
ewith his servant, could not be kept by the vine- 
dresser, his wife being ill, and he has sent the sick 
man on a litter to you. He is now on the verandah 
with his servant and bearers, He is an Anglos 
milordo, and craves a shelter and a bed until his 
friend can remove him, Heis the Milordo Kings- 
court.” 

“Let him be taken to the guest chamber,’’ said 
Alex, as her father stood stupefied, unable to 
answer, “and let every attention be paid him. See 
to his servant, also, and tell the milordo that your 
master will soon attend upon him.’’ 

The housekeeper beat a retreat. 

As the trampof men carrying a burden was heard 
in the hall, Mr. Strange turned from his daughter, 
and muttered, in a voice of despair ; 

“It is useless to straggle. It is the band of fate. 
Av awful fatality has overtaken me at last. For 
years I have striven to ward off the blow, but now 
it is about to fall. Discovery—ruia—destruction are 
close upon me. Heaven spare my innocent child, 
even though I perish. 

* 


* * 7 

The young Earl of Kingscourt was conveyed, by 
the direction of Mr. Strauge’s Greek housekeeper, 
to a large and pleasant chamber, with glazed doors 
opening upon a veranda, 

He was uvable to sit up, being racked with rheu- 
matic pains,and his valet dismissed the vine-dresser 
aud his assistants, who had served as bearers, and 
then undressed his master, depositing him gently in 
the low, white French bed. 

As his form sank upon the luxurious springs the 
earl drew a deep sigh of relief, 

His white iace was drawn with pain, and his eye- 
lids drooped wearily over his eyes, which had in 
them an expression of torture, 

He had slept for three months upon the rocky floor 
of a damp cavern, and every nerve and muscle and 
joint in his magnificent frame seemed to have become 
the sport of torturing imps, 

To move, to breathe even, was pain exquisite be- 
yon®belief, 

The first moment of comparative ease that he nad 
known for days came to him now, as he lay stretched 
upon the bed in this lonely, isolated dweiling. 

Briggs moved avout softly, turning down the 
light of the mellow lamp, drawing the shades over 
the glazed doors, aud min‘stering with tender devo- 
tion 10 bis young master. 

** You ought to have a doctor at once, my lord,” he 
said, rearranging the earl’s pillows, ‘Mr, Kuollys 
will send or bring one from Athens, and I suppose 
none can be got sooner or nearer,”” 

The yourg earl opened his eyes, looking around 
him with some surprise and curiosity. 

The high white walls hung with water-colour 
pictures, the shining hardwood floor dotted with 
Smyrna rogs, the chintz-covered furniture, the 
luxurious simplicity and quiet, good taste of his eur- 
roundings, were in contrast to the vine-dresser’s 
cottage, where he had made a temporary rest, 

“ Where are we?” he asked, 





**In the loneliest house in all Greece—if not in all 
the world my lord,’ replied Briggs, discontentedly. 
‘* We came through a gorge between the mountains 
to reach this place, which is shut in on three sides 
by hills. There is no road leading to this place, my 
lord, not even a cart-track, But the grounds are 
fine,and the house is grown over with vines, and 
there’s a veranda all around it, and I suppose some 
rich Greek lives here. You will be comfortable here, 
my lord, at any rate P 

A knock was heard upon the door, and the Greek 
housekeeper entered with steaming medicaments in 
bowls upon a tray. 

She set down her burden upon a table, addressed 
Briggs in her own tongue, which she discovered that 
he did not understand, and then approached the bed- 
side, 

“T have brought lotions, milord»,” she said, ad- 
dressing Lord Kingscourt, ‘‘ They are sure to re- 
lieve you. Let your man apply them, I learned 
many things of my father, who was a learned phy-~ 
sician of Corinth, and Ihave treated the master and 
my young lady, and the household and labourers in 
all their ailments for many years. As soou as you 
ieel better and easier I will bring you supper.” 

‘The earl expressed his thanks aud the woman re- 
tired, 

Briggs applied the lotions to the swollen and 
throbbing joints, and the invalid experienced a 
deligntiul and almost cessation of pain for tue time 
being. 

Svon after this consummation had been reached, 
the housekeeper returned with a tray laden with a 
delicate and delicious supper, which, after the hard 
fare in the brigand’s cave, was likely to be appre- 
ciated, 

When she again retired, Briggs wheeled a smali 
stand to the bedside, set the triy upon it, carved the 
broiled birds, and poured te tea, keeping up a 
running commentary expressive of the highest 
satisfaction, 

Aiter the earl had eaten, Brigzs retired toa distant 
coruer and devoured what remained. 

Briggs made his master’s toilet, propped him up 
with pillows, and prepared him to receive com 
pany. 

** The master of the house will call upon his guest 
directly, my lori,” he said, wisely. ‘* Dues your 
lordshio feel well enough to see him?” 

‘Certainly I do,’’ declared the earl, “ After en 
croaching npon his generous hospitality in this 
manner, [ #m anxious to exyress my gratitude to 
him,”’ 

The housekeeper returned to say that her master 
would have tre honour to wait upon the milordo 
Anglessos, and a minute or two later Briggs opened 
the door to the mysterious master of the house, 

The light was dim, but the earl could see that his 
host wasa gentleman of extraordivarily distinguished 
appearance—noble, commanding, and stately, hand 
some, aud with a visage marked with nabitual, 
deepest melancnoly, 

He could also see that he was notaGreek. The 
grand, high-bred face and patrician air seemed to 
him to belong to one of his own countrymen of high 
class, but there was an air of reserve about Mr, 
Strange that repelied all expression of curiosity, 
had he been capable of uttering any. ‘ 

Mr. Strange approached tne bedside, expressing 
his sympathy end regret at the condition of the 
invalid, 

He spoke in the Greek language, and Lord Kings- 
court replied in the same tongue, tuanking his host 
host warmly for his kindness, and saying that ne 
hoped not to encroach long upon his hospitality, 

‘Tne stern face of the rec use softened as he looked 
upon his guest, Something in the olive face and 
brown eyes of tue invalid appeared to touch him 
deeply. 

Possibly memorie2 were awakened that lad slept 
for years, for the tawny moustache suading his 
mouth suddenly quiverei, and he stepped back into 
the shadows that his emotion might not be seen, 

* You are welcome to my house 89 long as it may 
please you to remain, milordo,” he said, with gentle 
courtesy, after a brief pause. “ I am buta poor re- 
clase, and all that I shall ask is that, as soon as you 
shall have passed my tiresnold, you will forget my 
pame and existence. Meauwhile, command me and 
my household. If you will allow my housekeeper to 
treat your ailment, I can promise you a speedy re- 
covery.” 

“] will gladly take her prescriptions,” said the 
earl, repressing a groan, aS a sudden spasm of pain 
traversed a swollen joint, 

Mr. Strange excused himseli, and took his leave, 
sending his housekeeper to minister to his guest, 

Thanks to ber skill, Kingscourt slept throughout 








the night, but he awakened tue next morning to the 


most acute and agonising misery, which al’ old Saba’g 
skill was required to alleviate. 

To move was positive torture. JBriges was 
assiduous in hig attentions, himself the picture of 
distress. 

Mr. Strange called upon his guest, remaining but 
a few minutes, but Alex was of course invisible. 
The damp and chill of the subterranean cell had 
done their evil work too thoroughly to permit of a 
speedy cure, 

Kingscourt schooled himself to patience and endur- 
ance, His valet wheeled the bed gently to one of 
the windows, and the young lord, half-screened by 
the thin curtain, looked out upon the bills and gulf, 
and upon the fair landscape lying nearer, finding 
in them some diversion from his distracting 
pains, 

It happened that this guest-chamber overlooked 
Miss Strange’s own flower garden. Here roses 
bloomed in a wilderness of profusion; and _ here 
Alex ‘wag wont to spend hours of every pleasant 
day. 

According to her habit she visited her garden upon 
this day, without suspicion that her guest might pos- 
sibly observe her, 

The afternoon was growing late. 

The earl had been lying listleasly upon his pillow 
his features white and dzawn with pain. 

Suddeniy he started, as a slim, gracefyl shape 
flitted past his window, ; 

The sun had descended below the westerv hill- 
tops, and Alex’s flower-wreathed bat hung on her, 
arm. 

Her tawny hair glittered like burnished bronz9; 
her pure, proud, sweet face, with its rare and won - 
derful beauty, was half-turned toward the eager 
watcher ; her light step gave back no sound as she 
walked, 

She looked as might have looked some grand 
young Greek goddess, bright, radiant, imperial. 

Tne earl recognised her at a glance as his preserver 
at the brigana’s cavern—the brave and fear}ess girl 
who had dared to step between Spiridion aud his 


prey. 

‘* Briggs,” he called softly, “Look here.” 

The valet obeyed, 

* Wuo is the young lady, Briggs’? questioned 
his young master, with excitement, 

Briggs declared that he did not know. 

“She must live in tuis house,” said the earl. 
“Stand back, my good fellow. She must not 
detect us watching her. I think that she is the 
daugbter of our host, She has the same superior 
air that distinguishes him,’’ the young lord added, 
speaking to himself, “Who can they be, this 
mysterious pair, so noble, so distinguished, so 
strangely isolated from all humankind 2?” 

He watched Alex with eager eyes, forgetting his 
bodily agonies in his admiration of her beauty and 

race, 

While she lingered in the garden, be had thought 
only of her, 

When, after gathering a baxket of roses, she 
retreated from his view, he fell back on his pillow 
white and listless again. 

Tho housekeeper came in a little later with his 
supper, and witn a vase of roses, She placed her 
burden upon a stand by the bedside, and made a 
movement to depart, 

“ Stay,” said the earl, his olive cheeks flushing ag 
ne took up the flowers and iuhaled their fragrance, 
“ How beautiful these are, You are very thoughtful, 
good Saba, Tue ros:s are better than the 
supper.” 

‘ne housekeeper smiled, but did not say, as he had 
half expected, that the roses had been sent to 
him. 

“Tell me, good Saba,’’ said the young lord, 
‘© whatis the uame of my kind host ?’’ 

‘* He is Messer Stasso,’’ replied the housekeeper, 
briefly. 

‘* is hea Greek ?” asked the earl, 

‘No, milordo; be came from some foreign 
country—some far couatry—but what one I know 
not.” 

Tne earl would have asked some question 
concerning the young lady who had saved him from 
the cruel vengeance of Spiridion, but his sense of 
dejicacy restrained him, 

He speculated for hours as to who the young 
girl might be, aud wheu he slept he dreamed of 
her. 

He was rewarded for his patience the next day by 
secing her again in the garden near nightfall, and a 
secon bunch of roses came to him with his 
Supper. 

He believed that the young lady had sent them to 
him, although old Saba cooily took the credit of the 








gift, and wien he was alone, an hour later, Briggs 
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having gone to the kitchen for his supper, he lifted | The host led them tothe drawing-room, and briefly 


the roses to his lips with a strange tenderness and 
reverence, 

He had scarcely restored the flowers to their vase 
when he heard steps upon the veranda ata little 
distance, and a low, sweet, eager voice calling : 

** Papa-—papa, darling, come out into this lovely 
air! Tie moon is rising over the gulf. The night 
is beautifui, You've been shut up in your room 
since yesterday morning. Your illness frightens me. 
If you cannot come out upon the veranda I shall 
know that you are more ill than you have told 
me !"’ 

The young earl’s heart throbbed painfully. 

This girl was * Me-ser Stas;o’s ’? daughter! 

Her voice thrilled him as her glances had done 
when he had seen her in the bandit’s cavern, 

There the sound of a slow and weary 
tread, 

The reclu unable to withstand his daughter’s 
appeal, emerged from his room and flung himself 
wearily upon a settle on the veranda, 

In the stillness of the soft night, and with one of 
the earl’s giazed doors ajar, every of those soft, 
well-modulated tones reached the ears of the 
invalid. 

** How strang haggard you look, papa,” said 
the girl, speaking in English, and caressing him, “ | 
did not notice the change in you whenin your room ; 


cameo 





it was sodark inthere, You ought to have some 
other doctor than o!d Saba.’ 
*** Who can minister to a mind diseased ?’ ’’ asked 


Mr. Strange, bitterly. “I need no doctor, Alex, no 
medicament, save your love But for you, my little 
girl, 1 would have wie: years and years ago; but for 
you I would pray that I might die now.” 

*“T don’t understand you, papa, How strange you 
seem,’ said the gi:l, wistfully, “Have you any 
trouble ?” 

** Nothing new,dear. How sorrowftl you look. 
You must not hear ny burdens like this, Alex. 1 
shall be myself agaiu to-morrow, It is only that this 
young man, our guest, has given me a strange home- 
sickness, a yearning for my own country, such as I 
thougnt I shouid never again endure. We will not 
speak of it,dear, One might be glad to live and 
die in this lovely Grecce,” and yet he sighed 
heavily. 

The father could not tell her of the hours of an- 
guisb he had endured since Lord Kingscourt had 
been brought into bis house. 

He could not teil her of his sleepless night, of his 
restless walk across his floor for hours together, of 
torturing memories, of the sufferings of years con- 
densed into the last twenty-four hours, 

It had been his wish to keep her young life un- 
clouded, and bis life must be “a thing apart”? from 
hers. 

His past must ever be a sealed book to her. 

So now he feigned to feel better. and smiled into 
her anxious eyes, and turned the subject skilfully. 

“T have not been able to call upon our guest to- 
day, Alex,” he said. ‘Have you heard from 
him ?”’ 

** Saba says that he is very ill, and that he cannot 
be removed under a month,” replied Alex. ‘She is 
sure that she can cure him, though, papa,”’ 

“Acute rheumatism is a terrible disease,” said 
Mr. Strange, ‘‘ but Saba is a good nurse, and I believe 
that she will dohim more good than this Athens 
doctor whom he expects to arrive with his friends 
to-morrow. Let us walk towards the gulf, Alex. 
The air does me good.’”’ 

The earl heard them descend the steps, and agin 
he reache: out and grasped the roses, carrying them 
to his lips. 

There was so bright a flush on his dusky cheeks, 
80 bright a lustrein his eyes, that Briggs, when he 
return d, declsred his young master feverish, and 
gave him cooling drinks, and a sleeping potion, 

It was late in the afternoon of the next day that 
the Honourable Bertie Knollys, accompanied by an 
Athens physician, and guided by the vine-dresser 
who had brought Lord Kingscourt to Mr. Strange’s 
house, rode through the narrow gorge between the 
mountains, and arrived at the lonely dwelling, 

The Englishman and his companion had been 
guarded on their journey by armed cavasses, who 
had been left at the vine-dresser’s cottage, that in- 
dividual having been so long in Mr, Strange’s em- 
ployment, and knowing so well his dislike of visitors, 
that he refuse’ to guide Mr. Knollys and his com- 
panion unless the cavasses were left behind. 

Mr. Strange met the new comers upon the veranda, 
greeting them courteously and imviting them to 
enter. 

The H: noursble Bertie, whose boast it was that he 
was never surprised atanything, was certainly sur- 
prised at beholding, in that secluded spot, a g-ntle- 
man of such dis inguished appearance, where he had 
expected to find a Greek farmer. 





} shall do very well. 


reported Lord Kingscourt’s condition, speaking in 
the Greek language, as was his wont to every person 
except his daughter, 

«The earl is asleep just now, I believe,’’ he said. 
“ He has passed a very painful day, Perhaps it 
would be better not to awaken him, as you will be 
obliged to remain all night in any case. Will you 
not be shown to your rooms, and have tea before 
seeing Lord Kingscourt ?”’ 

The guests assented, and were shown to airy rooms, 
where a servant waited upou them, bringing water 
and towels, and brushed off the dust of travel from 
their garments, 

iaey then returned to the drawing-room, where 
their host awaited them. 

He escorted them to the dining-room, and showed 
hixself not only hospitable, but genial and 
pleasant, 

During all his life in Greees, Mr. Strange had 
entertained no guests, and under the unwonted 
stimulus of cultivated slien companionship, he 
exhibited a culture of mind, a depth of thought, anu 
a vigour of intellect that amazed Mr. Knollys, 

‘he meal was peifect of its kind, and was soon 
over, Mr. Strange sent a message to the invalid’s 
chamber, who reported that Lord Kingscourt was 
awake and had been prepared by Briggs to receive 
his visitors, 

The host led the way, ushering them into the 
young earl’s chamber, and passing on to the drawing- 
room, 

Alex had been desired by her father not to present 
herself to their guests, and sue had remained in her 
owa rcom, where her father soon joined her. 

Lord Kingscourt lay on his pillow, looking eagerly 
towards the door, when his friend entered. ‘The 
Honourable Beriie rushed up to him, exciaiming : 

“In bed? ‘This is beastly bad work, Kingscourt. 
Here’s the doctor—‘a learned Greek,’ you kuow, 
and he'll set you up directly. These are not such 
bad quar'ers,” and he looked around him critically. 
“T’ve been imagining you in that vine-dresser’s 
hovel, you know, and have been almost wild about 
you!”’ 

He introduced the physician to his friend. There 
was a brief medical examination, and the doctor 
shook his head gravely. 

‘The treatment of the nurse is very proper,’’ he 
remarked, “I suggest a few «dditional remedies, 
bat you cannot be moved for 1 month yét, milordo,”’ 

The Honourable Ber ie’s countenance fell. 

“Not to be moved for a moth,” he repeated. 

‘** You see his joints are swollen,’’ said the doctor, 
‘and his féct are enlarged to twice their normal 
size. The nurse bas given him lemon juice in un- 
limited quantities, has bathed his feet in soothing 
lovions, aud kept him quiet. I can’t improve on 
tuis regimen, except to give him some few medicines 
that may be of »ssistance, but more depeuds on the 
nursing and the lemon juice and the quiet than upon 
mediciue.”’ 

iine Honourable Bertie dropped into the near2s: 
chair. Tue earl noticed his expression of anxiety 
and trouble, and presently asked : 

“ What is it, old fellow? You have something on 
your mind,” 

“Yes, I have,’ acknowledged the Honourable 
Bertie. ‘“* Lheard in Athens yesterday that strenuous 
efforts were being made in England for our release: 
the English Government has made a demand upon 
the Greek authorities for us; and the anxiety and 
terror, and that sortof thing, bas made my poor 
mother ill, and she’s on the brink of the grave. No- 
thing can restore her but a sight of me.”’ 

“Then you must go to her at once, Bertie.”’ 

“ And leave you here ?’’ 

“Certainly,” declared the young earl, with what 
his friend considerei a wonderful resignation. “I 
I insist upon your going.”’ 

“TI thought perhaps we might take you to Athens,” 
suggested the Honourable Bertie. “I ¢ould find 
loagings for you, and when Wilbraham turns up, he 
could nurse you,” 

**I don’t want Wilbraham,” asserted the earl, with 
considerable energy. ‘‘ He mustn’t come here upon 
any account. Briggs can nursé me. I shall do very 
well, Bertie. Go on to England and seé your poor 
mother. I will come as soon as I am able to béar 
the journey.” 

“TI ought to go to my mother, In fact, I must go, 
Kingscourt. A fellow never has but ote mother, 
you know, and she has Worried herself ill upon my 
account. Yes, I must go to her, but how can I 
desert my friend in his extremity—and ini a foteign 
land, among pedple he’s riever seen before ?”’ 

‘*There’s no question iti regard to your duty, 
Bertie,”’ said Kingscourt. ‘“ You ought not to have 
come back to me. You have lost three days, at 
least. My dear, true friend, I know that your 
heart has been divided between your mother and me 





to-day,and you should have sent the doctor to me 
aud gone yourself toher.” 

‘* I thought you were in that hovel, you know, and 
I meant to remove you toAthens. You are sure you 
don’t mind ».y leaving you ?”’ 

“ Not in the least,’’ said the earl, with suspicious 
alacrity. ; 

“Tien I'll start for Athens in the morning. 
There’s a steamer going the next dav, 1’ll take it,” 
and the Honourable Bertie’s brow cleared. 

**Take the doctor wish you,’’said the earl, “TI 
have one favour to ask of you, Bertie. My hostisa 
sort of hermit upon a grand scile,a misanthrope, I 
daresay, and I must beg of you not to give my exact 
address to Wi braham, if you should see him, or any 
of our acquaintances or friends in Athens. I can’t 
force myself upon his hospitality, you know, and 
tien force a sort of notoriety upo. him also. And, 
to tell you the whole truth, I don’t want to see any- 
one I use i to know until I am on my feet again.” 

The Honourable Bertie prom'sed to maintain 
the strictest secresy in regard to the earl’s where- 
abouts. 

Tae friends remained tozcth>r for sone time tke 
doctor retiring early, The Hoaourable Bertie at last 
said good-night and good-bye, and retired to his own 
room, 

He, with the Athenian doctor, after an early 
breakfast, were in the saddle and on their way to 
Athens, soon after daybreak, and long béfore our 
hero awakened from his night’s sl»ep. 

At the vine-dresser’s cottage they were joined by 
the cavasses, aod pursued their journey under 
escort to Athens, 

The next day the Honourable Bertie Knollys sailed ‘ 
for England. q 

**Poor Kingscourt!”? he said to himself, as he 
leaned against the bulwarks of the steamer and 
watche! the receding shores of Greece. “ Thead- 
venture has ended for me. How will it end for 
him ? It’s my opinion he hasn’t seen the last of it 
yet. Nothing could tempt me to leave him but my 
mother’s need of me. Briggs will take care of him. 
Tuat Stasso’s a gentleman, whoéver he is, and yet 
U'm uneasy, all the sawe. I wish I knew how 
Kingscourt’s share of the adventure will end!” 


(To be Continued.) 








GAIETY THEATRE, 

Mr. Purnanp’s farce ‘A Musical Box’ still 
occupies a middle place in the Guiety bills, between 
“* An Evasive Reply ’’ and ‘ Tae Bohemian G-yurl.” 
Of slight materials a capital farce is composed, full’ 
of grand fun from end to end, and judiciously freed 
from some rather questionable incileuts and objec- 
tionable points which disfizure the French original, 
“Le Homard,’”’ on which it is »vowedly founded. 
The Musical Box tunes proceeding from Smirke’s 
pocket excited hearty laughter from the audience, 
but weresometimes played too loud by the orchestra, 





CoLourkEeD Borax Varnisues.—It is well known 
that an aqueous solution of borax is ablé to dissolve 
shellac, forming a kind of varnisti, to which any de- 
sired colour can be imparted by mixing with pig- 
ments, Major Dr. Kahl of Dresden has communi- 
cated to the Dresden branch of the Saxon Society of 
Engineers the results of a large series of experiments 
made with these varnishes, He reports that they 
are very cheap and dry very quickly, but they scale 
off from wood too easily. When this varnish is 
coloured black with India ink and applied to paper, 
it possesses a fine gloss, but other colours, especi- 
ally carminé, when mixed with this solution acquire 
an impure shade,and many pigments cement to- 
gether in this solution, forming a hard and igtally 
useless mass. The black shoe polish sold for ladies’ 
boots is often made by adding some black pigment 
to this shellac solution, For bronze boots, rosanilin 
may be dissolved in any alcohol varnish, 

T'o produce a rosewood finish, stain the wood with 
dilute nitric acid, and grain with burnt umber, and 
glaze with carmine or lake. 

SMOKE has been issuing from a mountain near the 
upper Tana, in Finland, n>t hitherto supposed to te 
voleanic, and it is thought that this eruption may 
be dué to the snie canse as the gradual elevation of 
the coast on the Gulf of Bothnia. 

Lovers of archit-cture dre already beginning to 
feel anxious about tlie proposed Indian Maseum. It 
is now definitély to be raised on the Victoria Em- 
batikment, and is to be in thie Palladian style, The 
Ceylon Legislative Council has voted £15,000 to- 
wards the expenses 

A statug of Shakespeare, ton feet high, has just 
been cast at Munich for erection in a park at St. 
Louis, United States, 
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A BRIDAL PROSPECT. 
———_>—__—__ 


Grorct Wrens was twenty-four years of are. He 
was very tall, very thin, and very pale; onthe whole 
his appearance was not vrepossessine. To these out- 
ward gifts might be added twoinward ruling passions 
—love of self and love of money, It may be taken 
that the one was as powerful as the other, 

Some people said that he loved George Webb 
more than the root of all evil; others, that he loved 
the said root more than the said George Webb ; the 
point was never decided, so they may be bracketed 
equal, But he had some good points, as everyone 

as, 

In the first place, he was by no means of a sus- 
picious or jealous turn of mind, This may have 
proceeded from the great confidence he had in his 
own judgment ; for he thought bimself a very shrewd 
fellow, a very deep dog. 

**You’re not to be easily bowled over, George,” 
he would say to himself very often, rubbing his 
hands ; and if anybody thinks he can snuff you out, 
let him try it on, and turn his fingers—ha, ha.’ 
Such were George’s modest reflections on his own 
sagacity. 

Another point to be scored to him was his ab- 
stemiousness, But certain uncharitable people 
ascribed even this toa second motive. “ For,’’ said 
they, “‘ he don’t eat much because of the economy of 
the thing; and be does not drink anything except 
water, not because he’s pledged to it, or because 
stronger drink don’t agree with him, for why does 
he make up for it when he can do it at somebody 
else’s «xpense ?” 

It must be admitted that George did not despise 
the creature comforts of this life when he did not 
have to stand treat himself. 

Now it is impossible to account for this fact; he 
could not himself—never even attemptedit. He had 
many other little peculiarities and traits of character, 
but they only revolved as minor worlds around the 
great suns above specified, 

George Webb was an orphan ; that is to say, his 
father had died when our hero was yet in his in- 
fancy; and his mother, feeling her first husband’s 
loss to be so deplorable, had joined herseif unto 
another, and had emigrated to Australia, when 
George was about thirteen years old, leaving that 
worthy youth to the care of her half-brother, who in 
his turn bad departed this mortal life about a year 
previous tothe opening of this story, leaving its hero 
entirely to his own devices, 

He had a few other relatives scattered about the 
country, but none on whom he bestowed more than 
@ passing remembrance. In the first place it was 
cheaper, for ie had nothing to expect from them; 
and in the second, he did not want them, nor did 
they want him. 

His visible means of subsistence were derived from 
the rents accruing from a whole nest of cottages situ- 
ated in the town near which he resided, together 
With a few good-sized parcels of garden-ground and 
sundry other “ effects,” including about a thousand 
pounds in ready money put out at interest, but on 
which he could lay his hand whenever he thought 
proper. 

Altogether, his net income (after deducting a 
decent amount for repairs, tenants who travelled by 
night unexpectedly, and other casualties) amounted 
to about two hundred and fifty pounds a year; and on 
this eum he had boarded, lodged and clothed him 
seif since he came of age, and had contrived out of 
it to put by a very pretty slice as well, 

His place of habitation consisted of two small 
rooms over a little grocer’s shop. He was engaged 
in no business, though fully appreciative of the 
L. 8. D. side of the question, but considered that his 
interests and fortunes were bound up in the cottages 
and garden-ground, and that he should be leaving 
the substance and grasping a shadow if hein any 
way neglected the inheritance and devoted his time 
to any other pursuit—at all events at present. 

Thus he had lived from day to day for the last few 
years without any kind of change to vary the mono- 
tony of his existence, He had but few friends, and 
those of a very commercial eharacter, and no luxu- 
ries or amusements beyond a second day’s paver, 
and an occasional—very occasional—new suit of 
clothes, Therefore it was vot so very extravagant 
of him to take into consideration, in the early 
summer of the year 1875, whether it would not be 
well to treat himself to @ little change of air and 
scene, 

As he that June evening 13 ruominated in his 
little parlour, a bright jdéa suddenly occurred to 
bim. 

* George,” said he, ‘‘ where have your wits been 














wool-gathering all this time? Oughtn’t you to 
have knownin a twinkle tiiat there is only one place 
that would do for you? London’s the only place 
that’s fit for your capabilities, my boy; and London 
it shall be.” 

There were, however, one or two little matters to 
be arranged before George could give himself up to 
his journey in search of iresh exnerience, 

One was to endeavour to find a tenant for his lodg- 
ings during the time that he would be absent from | 
them, because it would never do for him to pay for | 
the use of two beds and sleep only in one. 

But in this he met with no difficulty; for on. his 
popping the question (not matrimony, of course) to 
Mrs, Clappen, tis Jaudlady,she immediately averred | 
that the circumstance was providential, 

Mrs. Clappen explained, “ Well,, sir,’’ said she, 
“a young gent, which is quite a stranger to me, 
looked in yesterday mornin’ and he says; do you 
’appen to know whether anybody ’appens to ’ave a 
good-sized room, or two small uns adjoining which 
would be equally convenient, he says, ‘to let at a 
lowish figure for about a mouth or so, in a week or 
twor’’”’ . 

After a few questions from George as to what the 
person was like, and if Mrs. Clappen thought he 
would take care of the place, and not wear the 
carpet out, and so on, it was settled that she should 
write to Mr, Scamplin, for such was his name, offer- 
ing him her apartments for six weeks ceftain, at 
the same price her present lodger was paying ; and 
stating that they would be at his disposal at that 
day week, if he liked to take them, and on his 
giving two references, 

The following morning found George with his 
tailor, and ten o’clock found him in. the agonies of 
measurement, with the tailor—a very small man—on 
a chair behind him, stretching up to iis collar, 

These preliminaries ended, ani the material (of 
good wearing colours) chosen, the small but highly 
respectable man of business was all but thrown off 
his balance ty Ge rge’s announcement that he mus: 
have the complete suit home in four days from that 
time, 

The tailor said he did not see how he could pos- 
sibly accomplish so much in s0 short a time, 

“For,” said he, to give weight to his argument, 
“ you must remember that you area very tall géntle- 
man,a very fue figure, sir, and all the seams are 
naturally véry long.” 

“It did not occur to me before,’ said Goorge; 
but I ought to have gone to the ready-made place 
lately opened at the corner, for I am told their 
charges are very low, and there is of course no delay 
in getting your things home,” 

The tailor hoped if he had any respéct for his fine 
proportions that Mr. Webb would never come down 
to that; and finally promised, in order to oblige a 
customer, that the garments should be finished by 
the time named, even if he only took a few passing 
winks of sleep on his board until they were com- 
pleted. 

George having thus arranged matters with the 
worthy tailor, bethought himeelt that he had neither 
invested in new boots or a new hat for a long iime 
past, but had been wearing ont sundry old ones, 
formerly in the occupation of his mothér’s half- 
brother, lately deceased; so betook himself to the 
necessary shops for providing Himself with these 
luxuries ; and having walked past the cottages and 
garden-ground, took himself and his purchases home 
to his lodgings. 

Two days later the post brought a letter from Mr. 
Scamplin, engaging Mrs, Clappen’s room, and enclos- 
ing two London réferences (whence also he hailed), 
which were about as useful to that estimable lady as 
if he had mentioned a friend in Greenland and re- 
ferred her to him. 

So Mr. Scamplin was written to, and the matter 
was settled, 

George having given the cottages and garden- 
ground into the charge of an old school-fellow of his, 
who was proprietor of a stationer’s business (on a 
very limited scale as to etationery) and a night school 
(very limited also as to learning, charges and 
scholars), patiently waited for the tailor’s promise 
to be fulfilled, and was ready for his flight, 

The tailor was true to his word, and the new 
clothes were duly delivered; and when day broke on 
the 13th of June all was in rendiness for George’s 
departure. 

Mrs. Clappen, after much cogitation, could put this 
journey down to no other cause than her lodger’s 
marriage on the quiet; not that she had teason to 
suppose he meditated taking such a step, but as he 
was so “close”’ in his manner, she was pretty sute 
he would not take her into his confidence until the 
fact was accomplished. 











Although this was not George’e intention just at 
present, yet he had often thought whether he, as 
a landed proprietor, ought not to take unto himself o 
wife, 

The only bar to his taking upon himself the holy 
estate of matrimony had been the expense ; since he 
justly considered that no two persous, be they ever 
so economical, could by any possibility subsist on 
the same amount of rations, etc., as one, even sup- 
posing them to be like the wedded couple celebrated 
in song, one of whom could eat no fat, the other no 
lean, and thus, by a happy division of labour, accom- 
plishing the cleanliness of the larder 

It was not likely that George would be so fortunate 
as this; and supposing he were, he and his good lady 
would not be able to do a similar thing with regard 
to clothes as the before-mentioned happy pair with 
regard to victuals, 

George had many times considered this matter and 
with his usual perspicuity had arrived at the con- 
clusion that there was but one course open to him; 
to wit, his alliance with some lady possessing sufli- 
cient means of her own to be able to bear her share 
in the cost of housekeeping—thus making matri- 
mony subservient to patrimony: and his intention 
was to look out for such a party. 

The sunlight peeping into George’s bedroom awoke 
that wary individual, who proceeded to arise and 
dress himself in his new apparel, and soon found 
himself arrayed in a pair of inexpressibles very 
much too long, a waistcoat very much too tight, and 
a coat very much too high in the neck, very much 
too long in the sleeves, and likewise in the waist. 

Nothing could be done but brace up the first until 
they nearly mounted to his armpits (and were even 
then too long), let out the second as far as it would 
fo, and turn np the caffs of thethird, Thus )abited, 
aid with a cotton umbrella in one hand, and an od 
Chrpet-bag in the other, George made for the railway 
station, and was whisked up to London, 

He was not an entire stranger in the city, for he 
had visited it once. before ir company with his 
mother’s half-brother, and remembered where to put 
up; namely, at a small coffee-house inthe neigh- 
bournood of Islington. 

Arrived there, and a sinall bedroom engaged, the 
umbrella dnd bag were deposited in a corner, and 
aiter carefully locking the door, he took himself out for 
a stroll, telling the landlord he would be back at six 
o’cloék, Wher hé would regale himself with a chop 
and élieé of cheese by way of dinner. 

Not that h@ entertained any high-fangled notions 
about dining late, but because of the economy of the 
thing; for @ bun and a glass of water contented him 
in the midalé of the day; and by this arrangement 
of six 6’GOGR ater, tea and supper were both dis- 
pensed with, these two meals per day being ticked 
off to his credit, 

One evening in the fourth week of our hero’s stay 
in town, he took up a book while he was waiting for 
hie chop, and a card fellon the floor. This card he 
discovered was to admit the bearer toa ball about to 
be held in the neighbourhood, 

When the landlady appéared he asked if the card 
belonged to her, She said she had been looking 
everywhere for that card; they had had some to 
dispose of, and they had sold all but this one; a cus- 


| tomer had wanted it, but as she could not find it he 


had procured one elsewhere. Would Mr, Webb like 
to buy it himself ? 

Mr. Webb thanked her, but declined. 

“Oh, well,” said she, “it will be of no use now 
to us asthe ball begins at nine o’clock this évening. 
Perhaps you will accept this ticket, and make use 
af it” 

This, after a little consideration, George was 
happy todo. It would pass away a few hours, and 
it would lead to no expense, as he observed that the 
ticket included refreshments, 

He did not suppose he should dance; he never 
had done such a thing, but there was no telling, if 
once his blood was up. 

So at eight o’clook he donned a clean paper collar, 
took his well:tried friends, his grey thread gloves, 
and walked leisurely to the place of entertainment. 
He arrived there abont nine; and on presenting 
himself and his ticket, he was directed to the master 
of the ceremonies, a dapper little man with a short 
dresscoat and very tight pumps, who did not seom 
capable of standing still for # minute. 

He received George’s name and ticket and danced 
off with him to the ballroom; and throwing open 
the door, announced in a vety shrill voice, “ George 
Webb, Esquire, ladies and gentlémen.” 

The ladies and gentlemen addressed consisted of 
an antique female in black silk mittens, and two 
youths elegantly attired in suits from a ready made 
clothes éstablishment, one of whom was whistling 
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a “fast’’ tune, and the other sauntering about with 
bis hands ip his pockets. 

Each of them seemed particularly careful to give 
the mittened lady a wide berth, thus testifying to 
all whom it might or might not concern, that tuey 
were not all members of tle same party. 

The arrivals kept on increasing until hali-past 
vine, by which time the master of the ceremonies 
opened the ball by the aunouncement of a polka. 

He seemed to take a particular interest in George, 
perhaps on account of his countrified appearance, for 
his suit had not been designed or intended for a ball- 
room; or perhaps because he was a complete 
stranger. 

At all events he now suggested that George 
should lead out the antique lady, to whom Mr. Hoppe 
would be happy to introduce him, and polk with 
her. 

But George declined the honour, saying that he 
‘was much obliged, but that he would wait a bit,” 
so the lady and himself were among the few who 
kept their seats. 

Almost immediately afterwards the door was 
opened, and Miss Faithful and her niece Miss 
Angela Faithful were announced. 

Miss Faittful looked about fiity-five or sixty years 
oi age, she was tall and slight,and had evidently 
been a beauty in her day. 

Such was her niece now; there could be no two 
opinions about it. Even George, who had no great 
appreciation of feminine charms, was sensible of it 
the instant she entered the room, 

She was tall, and her figure was beautifully shaped , 
she had dark hair and eyes, a brilliant complexion, 
and features almost faultless. Moreover, she was 
dressed quietly but in excellent taste, 

Before Miss Angela Faithful had been in the room 
many minutes George became aware of a peculiar 
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sensation wholly unknown to him. Unqualified ad- 
miration it certainly was, but anvthing more ? 

Well, he could hardly tell. He certainly felt in- 
terested in her, and desirous of a better acquaintance, 
But he did not know how this was to de done, 

Of course the most natural and proper thing todo 
was to obtain an introduction, and toask her to 
dance; but for the first time in bis life George Webb 
did not feel unlimited confidence in his own powers, 
And the thing was reasonable; for to attempt to 
dance in public without having learned eitner a 
stev or a figure, is, to say the least,a hazardous and 
serious undertaking, 

The two ladies did not remain a'one many 
minutes, for while George was observing them (at 
all events one of them) a young man advanced, with 
whom they were probably acquainted, for he took a 
seat beside tnem, and at the next dance—a quadriile 





—walked off with Miss Angela on his arm to join 
he set. 

George watched them take tueir places, and 
watched her through every figure of tne (to him)? 
incomprehensible dance; and when it was endcd uis ) 
eyes followed her round the room and back to ier 
seat. Her partner then left her; but his place was 
almost immediately fiiled by a lean young man with 
yellow hair, who was brought up and introduced 
by Mr. Hoppe. 

Again George watched her take her place by her 
partuer—this time in a waltz; and as he put his arm 
round her waist, and she placed her hand on his 
shoulder, George thought he would like to be ina 
si:nilar position: and as the yellow young man did 
not excel in the mazy dance, George fancied he could 
make as good a performance of it. But he let the 
dance begin; and towards tue end of it he made his 
way to Mr, Hoppe, and requested the favour of an 
introduction to Miss Faitbiul. 
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“Do you mean the old lady ?’’ asked the master of 
the ceremonies; ‘‘ because if you do, I warn you she 
is as deaf as a beetle, and if you talk so as to make 
her hear, you will have all the people in the room 
stand still to listen to you,” 

“T mean the young lady,’’ said George, “‘ and just 
tell me,” he added, ‘‘ the proper thing to say when 
you ask a person to dance.” 

“ We commonly say,” replied Mr. Hoppe, “ May 
I have the honour of dancing this quadrille with you, 
if you are not engaged ?’ But gentlemen may vary it 
according to taste,”’ 

“ All right; of course,’’ returned George, 

Whereupon they walked to where Miss Angela 
Faithful, just left by her last partner, was sitting. 

Mr. Hoppe went through the introduction; and 
George who, to tell the trath, felt very ill at ease, 
repeated the formula given him by the master of the 
ceremonies, 

Augela looked at her list of engagements, hoping to 
find she was bespoken for this dance, withoat remem- 
bering the fact; butsuc': was not the case, so, with a 
whispered; “ With pleasure,’”? she took his arm, and 
they stood up ina polka, 

When the dance commenced George never felt so 
uncomfortable in his life, . 

Where to put his jeet he didn’t know, and where to 
turn he didn't know. 

li he turned one way, it was evidently contrary to 
his partner’s expectations, for they pulled different 
ways; if he turned another, he ran into another 
couple; and this ou one occasion was nearly attended 
with serious consequences; and it was only by the 
tearing a rent in his partner’s dress that he was able 
to save himself a sprawl upon the chalked floor, 

‘Lo the spectators the performance was very divert- 
ing, 

‘Yo see this long, clumsy countryman floundering 
about with so handsome and graceful a girl and 60 
«ood a dancer, put one in mind, as a gentleman re- 
marked to his neigubour, of the Beauty and the 
Beast. 

At length, after two or three turns round the room, 
George was obliged to give in; not indeed through 
auy fecling that he was making an exhibition of hime 
self (ior of that he was wholly unconscious), but from 
sheer inability to keep his footing any longer, With 
his head in a whirl, he conducted his partner to a 
seat aud fell into one himself, 

At the end of a few minutes she retired from the 
ballroom to get the rent in her dress made whole; 
and when she was goue George sought out Mr. Hoppe 


| and asked him if he could tell him who the lady was 
‘an: whence she came, 


Mr, Hoppe could ouly inform him that she lived 
somewhere in Holloway with her deaf aunt, her 
present chaperone; that her father and mother were 
deads and that the only relative she had nearer 
than the aforesaid aunt, that he knew of, was@ 
brother living abroad, 

George hinted about money. 

**On,’”’ said the little man, rather amused, “ she is 
not badly off in that respect, for she has a nice little 
bit from her mother, and considerable expectations 
from ber aunt, I have heard.”’ 

Oh, George; you area deep dog! But you had 
no idea that on the other side of the canvas parti- 
tion by which you were standing were a pair of 
ears intently taking in every word that passed—the 
possessor of those ears being Miss Angela Faithful. 
No, George ; you simply thought that here was the 
very object you were in quest of, and that you must 
pursue the subject further, 

In a few minutes after the foregoing conversa- 
tion, the fair subject of it returned to the ballroom 
somewhat flushed, thereby heighteuing the effect of 
her charms, as George acutely observed, 

She returned to her original seat by her aunt, 
and in lieu of conversation smiled once or twice 
upon that lady. 

George arose from his seat in order to obtain a 
better view of his charmer; for as certain reptiles 
are said to be infl.enced by dulcet sounds, so was 
that wily creature George Webb under the spell of 
female beauty, 

And not merely a beauty. ‘A nice little bit” 
from a mother, and “considerable expectations” 
from an aunt, formed a most delightful tout ensemble 
and subject for reflection, 

So he stood and watched her for a few minutes 
with his hands in his pockets, and nervously bal- 
aucing himself firston one leg and then on the other, 
until at length he began to flutter himself, as it 
were, towards his siren ; just as a sombre moth beats 
about a strong light ere it offers itself up, a willing 
Victim, on the pyre of its own supineness. 

Besides, George was the more attracted towards 
her by reason of the furtive glances which the young 
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jady.cast in his direction; for although she was 
surrounded by a-number of young men—other moths 
of varied hue—still their attentions did not seem to 
satisfy her; and so it happened- that George finally 
took unto himself what appeared to be (even to his 
uisophisticated mind) a half bashfal, yet a wholiy 
meaning and appealing glance, and joined the circle 
of admiring swains. 

He speedily, with Miss Angela's co-operation, 
found herself near her, and when opportunity offered, 
volunteered to conduct her to the refreshment room 
—an invitation that was promptly accepted; so he 
in triumph led her off, to the no small surprise and 
vexation of bis jealous rivals. 

He handed, with the most feeble attempt at 
graceful politeness, such cosmestibles and beverages 
as his fair partner would partake of with no further 
mishap than the breaking of a wineglass and the 
imperilling of a large glass épergne by collision with 
his elbow, and the consequent vibration of tie 
structure to its very foundation. 

The light repast now under discussion brought to 
his recollection the more important one of supper; 
and our hero, who had become quite a gailant by 
this time, broached the subject to his companion, 
assuring her with all the warmth of which he was 
capable that “he was certain that he wouldn’t be 
able to swallow a morsel unless she was by him to 
give his food a relish,’’ and as he beautfully ex- 
pressed himself in metaphor, “sharpen his appetite 
like a strop does a razor.” 

How could any young lady take upon herself the 
responsibility of a hungry gentleman’s euforced 
fast ? 

Angela felt that she could not, so promised to ac- 
company George to supper; reminding him, more- 
over, that he must engage her for the dance imme- 
diately preceding that gastronomic event. 

This ner admirer pledged himself to do; swalliow- 
ing with a gulp the fears that would intrude them- 
selves asto what the effect of the dance would be 
upon his appetite, 

All he hoped was that it wouldn't be a waltz, a 
pelka, a schottische ; and in this frame of mind he re- 
turned with his partner to the ballroom. 

‘IT have been looking for you, Angela; will you 
sing @ song ?”’ 

George turned round, and recognised in the 
speaker the young man who had been Angela’s 
partner in her first dance that evening. He bowed 
sligutly to her companion as he paused for her 
revly. 

“ With 
asked. 

“* Certainly, if you prefer it,” he answered ; “but a 
piano has been brought in, and your voice may pos- 
sibly feel more at home with that.” 

‘But I do not like to be the first to begin,” she 
urged, diffidently, 

“On, never mind about that ; there is no one here 
can do it better, 1’ll engage; and if it will add to 
your courage I will play the accompauiment, or turn 
over the leaves for you, whichever you like.” 

“Oh, no; you must accompany me. But it was 
the merest chance that I brought any songs with me.” 
With that, she bowed to her late partner, took the 
young gentleman’s arm, and walked over to the 
piano, 

In a few minutes her voice rose above the chat and 
murmur of the ballroom, and tie purity of its tone 
and the unaffected and pleasing manner of the 
singer, enforced silence even among those who 
were not music-lovers, 

Among these George might certainly be included ; 
for beyond the performances on a harmoniuw in the 
church on Sundays and an occasional German band 
or barrel organ on weekdays, his opportunities of 
hearing music had been extremely limited. 

But perhaps it was this very ignorance of the 

subject that caused bim now to drink in with the 
greatest delight every note and every word that fell 
from the charming songster’s lips. 
_ The composition itself was of no particular merit ; 
it was simply a melodious baliad; but the voice and 
manner of the singer, assisted by the tasteful accom- 
paniment, seemed to fascinate all present, and a 
unanimous burst of applause at the conclusion 
testified to their appreciation of the performance, 

And now cance and song followed euch other in 
quick succession, and George was unable to get near 
Angela, or even to catch her eye, for she had been 
80 much sought after, and had joined in almost every 
dance, 

She was indeed the belle of the evening ; and many 
eyes other than those oi George followed her as she 
treaded the intricacies of the Lancers or Caledonians, 
or was whirled along by her partuer in the giddy 
waltz or polka. 

As for George, he had, to his great comfort, re- 
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mained quite unnoticed, except on one or two occa. 
sions when his fascinated gaze had led him from his 
vantage ground against tne wall, and he bad found 
himself among the dancers. 

On each of these occasions he had suffered much, 
having been severely jostled by one couple, his 
favourite corns trodden on by a second, and himseli 
finally sent back with a bound to his former position 
against the wall by a third. Nor did he obtain 
sympathy from any of them—nothing but scowls. 

At length Mr. Hoppe, in obedience to a previous 
request from George, came to inform bim that at the 
couclusion of the next dance—a quadrille—there 
would be an adjournment for supper, 

“You look tired,’’ Angela, remarked George, 
feeling he must say something, and the fact of her 
looking tired and flushed having struck him first. 
** Besides,’’ he thought, ‘women like to be told 
they look tired,” 

“Do you think so?” she repiie?, with a slight 
blush, as they walked round the room, ‘I should 
scarcely have thouzht you wouid have noticed it; 
but Iam rather tired,” she continued, “as I have 
been dancing a great deal; aud besides that ] feei 
excited as weil, for I have had a very unexpected 
pleasure to-day. My dear brother, who has been 
abroad for some years, returned to-day without giving 
us notice of his coming. He arrived a very short 
time before we started here, and as he would not 
near of my giving up the ball, he came too,” 

‘* Was it your brother who played for you when 
you sang ?”’ asked George. 

* Yes,” she replied. ‘ It is an old song we learned 
together many years ago; aud as he is a very ready 
vlayer, it was no trouble for him to accompany 
me.” 

While thus they conversed, the quadriile had 
been formed, and now the dance was just about to 
begin. 

“Shall you mind very much if we do not dance 
this time ?”’ inquired Angela of her companion, 

“Not at all,’ answered George, much relieved ; 
“not if I may talk to you imstead,’’ he added, 
shyly. 

He had committed himself now to a task far more 
difficult to him than even dancing a quadrille, for of 
what topics to choose as conversation with the .air 
creature by his side, he had not the slightest idea, 
So they walked on in awkward silence, 

“Would you mind making me kuown to your 
brother ?’’ George atlength asked, 

“T will with pleasure,” she returned ; and seeing 
him approach iu their direction, she caught his arm, 
and introduced him to Mr, Webb as her brother 
Henry from abroad, 

““Very pleased to make your acquaintan:e, Mr. 
Webb,” said he, 

And then, after a pause, and with an almost im- 
perceptible glance : t George’s clothes and general ap- 
pearance, he contivued : 

“If itis not a rude question, are you a resident 
in London, or merely making a short stay in it ?”’ 

**T am staying in Loudon for a few weeks for a 
little change,’’ he replied. ‘*I have no friends here, 
nor any particular business ; but I am used to being 
much alone, so that | do not find it dull.’”’ 

* Tnat will not, I hope, prevent me improving my 
acquaintance with you. I am at present staying with 
my aunt: in fact, 1 only arrived in London this aiter- 
noon, so have had notime to seek other lodging, 
even ii I doso at all. But speaking in my aunt’s 
name as well asin my own, | hope you will favour 
us with acall, You will excuse my card, for I have 
not one with me; but I daresay my aunt has her case 
in her pocket, as she seldom used to go anywhere 
without it, Do you mind feeling for it, Angela ?”’ 

She presentiy returned with a cari, to wuich her 
brother added his name, 

“We shall be giad to see you at any time,” he 
said, handing it to George; “ but possivly the even- 
ing may suit you better than any otier time, andi so, 
you will be more likely to find me in.” 

Really, notwithstanding his questions at the com- 
mencement of their conversation, he was, George 
considered, a very agreeable person ; for he had given 
him the very opportunity he sought, the difficulty 
of obtaining which had exercised bis mind during 
his sojourn by the ballroom wall. 

He did not consider it singular in the least that 
Henry Faithfal should have pressed such an invi- 
tation upon him, a total stranger, No; he was 
evidently a man of quick discernment, and bad at 
once probed through, with his mind’s eye, a portion 
of the crust of George’s reserve, and had discovered 
some of the precious metal beneath. 

Any further conversation at tie time was prevented 
by a general wove towards the supper-room; and 
Henry, asking his two companions to wait for him, 





presently brought up the aunt, and the four went 
into the supper-room together. 

During tue meal Henry made himself particularly 
agreeable ; so much so, that George threw off a little 
more of the crust of his reserve, even going so far as 
to mention his home, and to give out a slight glimmer 
of bis own importance in that place as a landowner. 

Shortly afterwards the party broke up, and George 
after several hearty shakes of the hand with his new 
friends wended his way home, having promised to 
call on Miss Faithful. 

George allowed a few days to elapse before he paid 
his promised visit; and then one evening, after an 
early chop, he sallied forth in search of the address 
on Miss Faithful’s card. He found the house with- 
out much difficulty; and a snug little house it was. 
His three friends were-at home, and appeared very 
pleased to see him; that is to say, the two younger 
members of the party appeared pleased, the elder lady 
being in a more or less somnolent state in the arm- 
chair, and to some extent unconscious of his pre- 
sence, 

The first greetings and the general remarks upon 
the weather being ended, Eenry proposed some 
music, Angela turned to their visitor, and asked 
hin, his favourite songs. If she had asked him his 
favourite Greek plays, poor George could hardly have 
been more nonplussed. 

He was not much assisted either by the cursory 
examination he gave a music-case containing a 
number of her songs, which she considerately handed 
to him; so he was fain to ackuowledge that he did 
not know any tunes for certain, except a few hymns 
he had heard in church, “ God Save the Qaven,’’ and 
a few popular melodies he had heard the boys 
whistle in the streets. 

So Henry came to the rescue, and picked out one 
or two of his favourites for her to sing. 

She sang several songs and a couple of duets with 
her brother ; and then, as the evening closed in, the 
three sat at the open window chatting—Miss Faith- 
ful meanwhile being peacefully asleep in her chair. 
George, under the influence of the spell, experienced 
a nearer approach to delight than he had ever done 
before, and quite unbosomed himself to his new 
friends. 

He gave them an account of his parentage, of his 
home, or rather lodging, of his cottages and garden 
ground, and of his resources and prospects generally. 
They listened with evident interest, and with a few 
judicious questions obtained the complete biography 
of their visitor. 

At length the gas was lighted, supper was brought 
in, and aunt aroused from her doze. After the meal 
Angela went upstairs with her, and George ani 
Henry were left to themselves. 

But there was not much to be got fiom the former 
in the way of conversation, now the spell was re- 
moved ; and as he was in the habit of retiring to bed 
early (to save lights), and as he had partaken of an 
unaccustomed meal in the form of supper, he soon 
grew very drowsy, so arose to say gooil-night. 

Henry called his sister downstairs to go through 
this silutation, and said he would accompany George 
on his walk to the coffee house and smoke his cigar 
by the way. 

At parting he said he should look him up one 
evening, and if agreeable to him, they would go 
together to some place of amusement. But in the 
meantime hoe was to stand upon no ceremony, but to 
come and see them whenever he would, 

About a week afterwards George was one evening 
finishing his solitary meal when Mr. Henry Faithiul 
was announced, 

‘*T am come to take you back ,’’ he said,“ for An- 
gela has threatened me with an evening to myself, 
as she is very busy on a dress for a ball to which we 
are going; and I can’t stand loneliness if you can ; 
so come with me, and we’ll have a cigar together.” 

“TI will go with you,” said George ; “ but 1 cannot 
smoke ; I never tried.” 

So in a few minutes they were on their way to 
Miss Faithful’s house, and the conversation turned 
on the coming ball. s 

“ T quite imagine it wll be rather a showy affair,” 
said Henry; ‘and I more than half suspect that 
it is arranged for aspecial purpose, Itis given by 
a Mrs, Ashton, an old friend of my mother, and her 
son is an old sweetheart of Angela. He has never 
proposed exactly, as he was considered too young ; 
but this ball is to be given on his birthday, and I 
expect Angela will come home an engaged girl. She 
isa dear girl.” ho continued, with a sigh; “ but it 
is only reasonable that she should be getting married 
before loug.”’ 

George’s heart gave a great bound, but he answered 
nothing. His companion was silent also after this, 
and in a few minutes they reached his aant’s house, 

To her brother’s apparent surprise Angela was iv 
the hall to welcome them. 7 

“ It’s all very fine, Master Henry,’’ she said, “for 
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to yourself downstairs; but do not think you are to 
monopolise Mr. Webb’s company.” 

“ But how about the dress ?” asked Henry. 

“Ob, that did not txxe long, for it fits beautifully. 
But somehow or other I do not care so much about 
the ball as I did.”’ 

“Well, I like that, said Henry. ‘ Perhaps you 
are afraid you will have to sit down a good part of 
the evening, for want of apartner, If you are asked 
to be anyone’s partner, be careful to ascertain that 
it is for the dance only, and not for anything beyond 
that.” ‘ 

“ Be quiet, Henry, do,” said his sister, colouring. 

** Don't be angry, dear, fora littie fraternal solici- 
tude. But come, suppose you give us a rehearsal of 
the songs you intend to sing. Mind there is nothing 
about love in them.,’’ 

“ Henry, you are incorrigible ; you don’t deserve 
asong. What do you think, Mr. Webb ?” 

Mr. Webb coughed, coloured, stammered, and 
finally said he hoped she’d sing one.”’ 

“ Weil, it would be a shame to punish the innocent 
with the guilty, so I consent; but you must stop 
your ears, Henry.” 

With these words Angela looked out one or two 
songs, opene:| the piano, and once again wove the 
spell around George’s mind and heart; so much so, 
that though he was not of a jealous nature, he yet 
could not bear the thought that she would sing 
these same songs, and captivate the ear of the man 
who would in all probability ask her to be his wife. 

No; the idea was horrible; and as he listened, 
and the spell wrought its power around him and 
within him, his heart throbbed bolder and bolder, 
and he resolved to make a rush and forestall his 
hopeful rival. 

Yes, he would offer his cottages, his garden ground 
and his heart, and would not, moreover, risk his 
chance by waiting antil this hateful ball was over. 
If he did it would be lost, And why risk any delay ? 
No, he would not; so he determined he would act 
that very evening. 

But would he be successful ? He would have felt 
but little doubt bod there been no rival, or only a 
weak one, to forestall; and even as it was, he «did 
not consider his case was bad, much less desperate. 
It was scarcely likely that Angela would throw awry 
& certain chance fir an uncertain one, esp-cially 
when that chance was George Webb— a deep, shrewd 
young fellow, and backed moreover by the cottages 
and garden-ground. 

So when the evening had worn itself away, and 
it was time for him to take his departure, he re- 
quested Henry to walk part of the way home with 
him, as he had sumething he wanted to say to him. 

**Do you think,’? he asked Henry, when they 
were on the road, “ that your sister has made up her 
mind to accept Mr. Ashton ?’’ 

“J do not know that he will ask her,’ Henry 
answered ; “but if he were to do so, I had no doubt 
she would until just lately: but now Iam not quite 
sosure about it. But excuse me; why do you ask 
such a qu stion ?”’ 

* Because,” returned George, “‘I--J have been 
thinking of taking a wife, and—well, I—I think I 
should like to have her.’’ 

** Well, you do astonish me,” said Henry. “ And 
yet,’ he continued, after a pause, “ perhaps I can 
now account for my coubt as to her affection for 
young Ashton. But you had better ask her point- 
blank whether she will have you ; thatis, if you have 
really made up your mind about it,” 

“That is just what 1 want you to do,” exclaimed 
George. ‘1 want you to ask her for me.”’ 

“Excuse me, my dear fellow; but it is rather a 
delicate subject for me—her brother—to put before 
her a 

**So much the better,” interrupted George. “ It 
will come better from you, azd with more weight 
than from me,” 

“ But people would say directly that I had somehow 
caused you to do it.’ 

**Peorle need not know anything at all about it,’’ 
answered George.” 

* Bat you have known her such a little while,” 
urged Henry, “and you may rot fully have made 
up your mind; or you may alter it.” 

“oN returned George, decidedly, 





No, no,” “T have 
made up my mind enough, and I would rather you 
ask her than me, I should not know quite what to 
pay.” 

**You would know quite as well as I, However, 
anything for the dear girl's happiness, and since you 
will have it so, I will doit. But when would you 
like me to ask her?” 

“Oh, as soon as you can,”’ said amorous George. 

“Very well. Thenif there’sa chance to-morrow 
I will see about it, and will let you know the 
result.” 

“ Thank you,’’ said George, much relieved, 


you to run off as soon as I promise you an evening 











The lovesick youth was ina considerable state of 
excitement all the night long; he tossed about on 
his bed, and wondered why the traffic ontside made 
so much more noise than usual. At last he fell 
asleep, and dreamed of Angela—and her expecta- 
tions. 

The following morning, contrary to his usnal 
habit, he was very late at breakfast, and when he 
had finished had no inclination for his customary 
stroll through the streets, bat sat in his room read. 
ing. or attempting to read, two very old newspapers 
and a playbill, 

To pass the time, he had his dinner in the middle 
of the day, and afterwards dropped off to sleen—an 
unusual proceeding, doubtless caused by his disturbed 
night. He was aroused about six o’cluck by his 
landlady entering the room. 

“ A note for you, sir. The lad said there was no 
answer,” 

It was from Henry, and contained the gratifying 
announcement that he had executed George’s com- 
mission, and that his sister, “much surprised and 
flattered by Mr. Webb’s sentiments, could assure him 
that thev were entirely reciprocated by her, and that 
she would endeavour *o make herself worthy of his 
choice, Would he beso kind as to postpone a visit 
for a day or two, that she might in some degree 
recover herself from the flutter of her surprise, and 
be able to receive him as she would wish ?”’ 

Bravo, George! You are a deep dog, and your 
life and your schemes seem flooded with sunshine, 

C, H.C. 





FACETIZ. 


M. QUAD VIEWS THE GREAT AMERICAN FALLS. 


Tue relic-hunters are a feature of Niagara, In 
addition to the numerous “ [Indian stores” in the 
village, one meets a blind woman, a lame man or a 
crippled child on every corner and every turn, I 
shook them all off except a one-eyed man with a scar 
on his nose. He made up his mind that I was his 
meat, and he headed me off from the Goat Island 


| bridge and asked : 





“ Any specimens ?” 

* No, sir.”’ 

** Any rock ornaments ?” 

** No, sir.” 

“A y toy canoes?” 

“ No, sir.’”’ 

“Any bullets from the battlefield of Lundy’s 
Lane ?”’ 

“ No, sir.’ 

* Any beadwork ?”’ 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Any bean-shooters for the children ?” 

‘6 No, sir.”’ 

* Any Indian pipes ?’ 

“No, sir.” 

* Any canes ?”’ 

* No, sir.’ 

I worked past him on the bridge, and while I was 
viewing tho rapids he came up and asked. 

* Any tobacco-pouches ?”’ 

& No, sir.” 

‘* Won’t you please buy something ?”’ ho entreated, 
scratching the scar on his nose. 

‘* Not a cent’s worth, sir! I came here to view the 
crandeur of Niagara, to feel awed and puzzled, to 
drink in all that’s solemn and maguificens in the 
creat cataract—and if you follow me on that island 
I'll murder you !’’ 

i was walking down the island when I hearda 
hard breathing behind, and, lo! there was that one- 
eyed man again. 

“ Want to buy any relics ?”” he asked, as he came 
up. 

* No, sir.’ 

“ Want to buy any battles from the bullet-field of 
Lundy’s Lane ?”’ 

“Wa, ofr.” 

* Want to buy any——” 

It was my fist murder, and it makes me shudder 
to think of it. It is no trifling thing to brain a one- 
eyed man with a scar on his nose and throw his 
body over acliff, and I’m sorry I did it. I see now 
that it was my duty to have permitted him to bore 
me to death. 


’ 


’ 


TOO AWFUL. 
(On board the Boulogne boat.) 
“*ULo, old man! Queer ?” 
“Yes, very. But that’s not the worst. I-I-Ive 
lost my teeth !’’ —dJudy. 
Tue Last Act of Parliament—Taking me. 
—Fan. 


ApAM missed one of the luxuries of life. He 
couldu’t laugh in his sleeve, 





AN attractive young lady says the reason she 
doesn’t marry is because she has too much respect 
eo her mother to wish her to figure as a mother-in- 
aw, 

PROFESSORS, 


** ARE there many professors of religion at your 
college, James ?”’ solemnly asked the deacon of his 
nevhew, who had just got home from his Freshman 
year. 

“Think not, sir,” replied James, musingly; 
we've got a professor of Hellenic Greek, a professor 
of comparative conchology; in fact, professors of 
almost everything else ; but’ (witha wink) ‘I don’t 
recall any professor of religion among the faculty.” 
Old man holds up his hands, astounded, 


BAD SPELLING. 


ANDREW JACKSON was accused of bad spelling, 
but Joun Randolph defended him by declaring that 
‘a man must be an idiot who could not spell words 
more ways than one.” 

A boy when rebuked for spelling needle n-e-i-d.l-e 
said that every good needle should have an eye in 
it, 

«Sew it should,” responded the teacher, 


. “our FoLKs,” 


A LitTLR girl who sat on the front stens of a house 
on Montcalm Street, recently, was asked by a girl 
why she di. n’t have on a better dress, 

“T can wear silk if I want to,’ quietly replied 
the little one. 

“ Your folks ain’tas rich as them folks over there,” 
sneered the big one, 

“ Yes, we are, and a good deal richer. They was 
beating their earpets yesterday, and we were beating 
ours, and we hai twice as mach dust as they did!’ 

That settled the big one, and she moved on, 

“BY HEAVEN, HE ECHOES MB!”’ 

SENTIMENTAL Spooner: “ Wilt thou bs mine for 
weal or woe. Emma?” 


Vurear Boy (innocent of offence): 
Emma!’ 


“ 


“ Whoa, 
—Funny Folks, 


SLOW, 


GLANCING at the ticket received for the boy travel- 
ling balf fare as under twelve, he looked at him and 
tuer at his mother, then at tie ticke:, and remarked 
that he was “a large boy to be riding at half fare,’ 

“T know he is, sir,” said the lady; “ but he’s 
grown a good deal since we started,’’ 

When iast seen Sandy, the conductor of the noted 
slow train was on his way to speak to the engineer 
about it. 

AN AWKWARD ADMISSION. 


AT Bow Street the other day, during the hearing 
of the charge against the Scotland Yard detectives, 
one of the counsel had occasion to announce that “ he 
was concerned ”’ for a partioular defendant. It is 
not contempt of court to say that, considering the 
present position of things, the learned gentleman in 
question is not concerned without very good reason, 

—Judy. 
“ WHVER SAY DIE!"” 


Tue Dublin post office officials found six specimens 
of the Colorado beetle alive in a parcel which had 
arrived from Canada, and, putting them into spirits 
of wine, tuey sent them to London. We are informed 
that the creatures arrived at their destination not 
only safe and sound, but in excelent spirite, 

—Tuany Folka, 
A HINT FOR THE CZAR, 


For the purpose of raising funds to cwrry on the 
war against Turkey, a tax of one hundred roubles 
per aunum has been imposed on every piano in 
Rassia, Whatever may be said against this course, 
there can be no doubt that a duty on musical instru- 
ments is not fixed without sound reasons ; although 
one would perhaps look to a tax on fiddle-strings as 
being more likely to provide the sinews of war, 

—Judy. 
NO DOUBT OF IT. 


Sir Wirrrip Lawson thinks it is a sorry sight 
to see a farmer on his cob, stopping at a roadside inn 
for a glass of whisky. He does not understand how 
it is that a man cannot ride home from market with- 
out pausing on the road for an alcoholic stimulant, 
Without venturing upon a learned explanation is it 
not possible that the canter suggests the — ? 

- Judy. 

Way is suicide like a young Hindoo in India ?— 

Because it’s euthanasia (youth in Asia.) —Judy. 


“a CHURCH BANNER.” 


Tur very unusual scene of “ forbidding the banns ”” 
was witnessed lately in achurch at Bolton, a woman 
rising from the centre of the building and formally 
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objecting. It is stated that the congregation were 
much excited, not to say alarmed, taking her fora 
Ban-she. —Funny Folks. 


Farr Pray.—Paying an indifferent musician with 
* falsé nctes.”’ —Funny Folks. 


Tue Heicut or SarcasM.—Asking Mr, Gladstone 
to reply “at his leisure.” —Funny Folks. 


Wuat is ‘‘ the capital ” of England ?—Why E, of 
course, stupid! —Fun. 


TOO CRITICAL. 


An Irish paper says the Mitchelstown rents had 
Tecently ‘‘ to be received atthe pistol’s point.” To 
this a critic of the special superfine sort objects, and 
ridiculing the metaphor, asks, “How can a pistol 
have a point?’’ Very easily, we should think, see- 
ing that no one ever thinks of firing until he has 
* pointed his pistol.’”’ —Fon. 


THE LATEST EASTERN ATRO-CITY, 


Why is a treacherous robber like the most cele- 
brated city of the East? Because he’s Constant-to- 
no pal, —Funny Folks, 

“CREME DE LA CREME,” 


Dr. FRANKLIN has been drawing attention to the 
abundant suj'ply of water yielded by the wells sunk 
in the chalk outside the London olay. Excellent 
news for the Metropolitan milkmen, 

—Funny Folks, 
THE FIRST STITCH, 


Tur very first piece of work done by Cleopatra’s 
Needle is to sew dissension as to the most suitable 
site fur it—when it arrives, —Funny Folks, 


“TO DUTY WED.”’ 


Tue Oroydon registrar of births, marriages, and 
deaths advertises in a local paper that he attends his 
office ‘‘ every Monday (except Wednesday) irom 9 to 
11.” We have heard of two Sundays in one week, 
but this ‘* bates Banagher,’’ On the first Monday 
that falls on a Wednesday we mean to be “there,” 
and woe betide our friend then if we “tind him 
out,” —Fua. 

A TRAVELLER'S NOTE, 

In Bale they calla ham young mutton, because it’s 
a Bale-ham (Ba-lamb). 

EGGSTREME MEASURES, 

CowscreNnTIOUS PuTTERMAN :—‘‘ How 
long have these eg; 8 been new laid ?” 

Sam: ‘Since iast ‘Tuesday week, sir. One 
busted this morning.” 

C. B.: “Ab, then just put this ticket on the 
French to-morrow.” —Fan, 


A Numerovs Young Family.—Brigham’s, 


Sam! 


—Fun, 
A CONGRIGATION in Maine has concluded that a 
preacher may skate if he wants to, but he must keep 
bis mouth siut when his feet fly up. 


A SOCIALISM, 


AN amusing story is told of some German Socialista 
who recently got hold of a soldier and treated him 
to a large quantity of beer. When the man was well 
primed, he was asked if, in the event of a revolution, 
he would fire on the people. 

“ Never,” answered the soldier ; and more “ bocks’? 
were ordered, 

The question “‘ why would you not fire?” was 
then asked. 

** Because I have no rifle ; I belong to the band,” 
was the reply. 


“WATCH THE opD:!’? 


THERE is no foundat on for tie report that Sir J. 
Bennett, in honour of his election for the Ward so 
dear to him, is about to manufacture ten thousand 
par-ticker-larly Cheap watches, -——Funny Folks, 


A TALE OF TOOTSIEs, 


Ir there is anything Miss Stepper is proud of it is 
her little foot. When the shopman kept on bringing 
her boots at least seven sizes too large, she observed, 
** I wanted a boot fora latiy, nota boot for a coacn.’”’ 

—Funny Folks. 
APPROPRIATE AMUSEMENT. 


How those interesting convicts, Messrs. Kurr and 
Benson, might employ their leisure hours—In 
trying to square the circle, —Judy, 


PEOPLE who reside in St. John, New Brunswick, 
are peculiar people. Ther begin a letter with a 
postecript ; at leaet they can’t even write the name of 
the city without putting N. B. after it, 








AN original plan of physicking is carried on bya 
native doctor in charge of one of the civil stations 
on the Irrawaddy. When called upon to auend a 
patient, he begins to prescribe by giving a list of 
the medicines he hasin the dispensary, and then 
asks the patient which he would prefer, A more 
courteous mode of doctoring could acarcely be 
imagined. 





HINTS FROM THE OLOUDS. 


Souris the clouds look inky. Mad winds 
dash 
Around, and distant rumblings, long and 
low, 
Draw nearer, then grow louder, then a crash 
Jars all the earth, while vivid lightnings 


glow, 
And rain falls heavily ; these bring to mind 
How earthly trials fall like dashing rain, 
How friends prove false, and bitter looks 
we find, 
Tiow sharp words cut and rankle, and 
give psin. 
Oh, wheu such black and threat’ning clouds 
I see, 
I feel my weakness and His majesty. 


Sometimes the clouds look squally, grim 
and grey, 
Chasing and hurrying pell-mell o’er tho 


sky; 
Now charged with wind, tnat signboards 
tear away, 
And branches rend, while clouds of dust 
whirl by. 
These squally clouds come like a hideous 
dream, 
Ever reminding of some sudden woe; 
Speaking of accidents which frightful seem, 
Or sickness, when grim Death shall prove 
our foe; 
Of broken hearts where not a hope creeps in, 
Of grief, and tears, and loss, and fears, and 
sin. 


Sometimes the clouds look fleecy, white, 
and fair, 
Assuming shapes of beauty, strange and 
bright; 
Now birds seem poising in the upper air, 
Then ships appear, and castles loom in 
sight; 
Bright, airy visions float amid+those scenes, 
And hope and peace fill with each look 
my heart; 
Rare happiness is mine, my spirit leans 
Towards Heaven, while blissful tears will 
start 
A3 on those dreamy, fleecy clouds I gaz» 
With yearning rapture, and wich heartfelt 
praise, 


Sometimes no clouds do spot the azure 
8, 
But pure and changeless is the summer 


ay 5 . 
Blue asa blue-bell’s heart, or infant's eyes, 
Still as a sleeping child tired out with 


play. 
Then all this blueness and this stillness bears 
A whisper to my heart of holy things. 
It lifts me far above all earthly cares, 
And makes me sigh, “ Ob, for a dove’s 
white wings! 
Then would I fly away and be at rest,” 
Where cares and changes never wound the 
breast. E. T. 





GEMS. | 


Be of good cheer when your enemies are divided 
among themselves, but fear when they «are united 
aud of oue accord. 

Do you not believe one-half that you hear, but 
make sure that you believe all you say. 

Ir is astovishing how keen even stupid people are 
in discovering imaginary affronts. 

Iv motives were always visible, men would often 
biush for their most brilliant accions. 

WEIGH others as you would be weighed yourselves, 
and the scales would have a sinecure. 

Ir is not from nature, but from education and 
habits, that our wauts are chiefly derived, 

He submits to be seen through a microscope who 
suffers himself to be caught in a passion, 

By great sorrows the human heart is protected 


on et NERUAS VRE RAINE: 





against small ones—by the waterfall agaiust the 
rain, 

Br deaf to the quarrelsome, biind to the scorner, 
and dumb to those who are mischievously inquizi- 
tive, 





STATISTICS. 


TenTat or Mines in ENGLAND,—-A Parliamentary 
paver just issued contains returns showing the gross 
estimated rental and rateable value of coal, iron- 
stone, and other mines in the different counties of 
Bagland and Wales, The total number of coal 
mines is given as 2,688; rental, £3,393 696 ; rate- 
able value, £2,776,920. Number of ironstone mines, 
336; rental, £521,204, rateable value, £138.129. 
Otner mines, 593; rental, £211.333; rateabie value, 
£195,394, ‘The county with the iargest rental from 
coal miles is Durham, £747,317, following whieh 
come Lancaster, £570,562; York (West Riding), 
£179,491; and Glamorgan, £138,103. Cumberland 
is tne county having tue hignest rental from the 
ironstone mines, £174,562; and York (North 


Ridivg) is second with £162,571. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

1. Ginger Bern—Nine gals. of water, ton pounds 
of white sugar, eleven ounces of bruised ginger root, 
pine ounces of lemon juice, half a pound of honey, 
aud three pints of yeast; boil the ginger half an hour 
in a gallon of the water, thon add the rest of the 
water and the other ingredients, and set it aside; 
when cold, strain it and add the white of one egg, 
beaten, and half an ounce of essence of lemon ; let it 
stand four days, tien botile, and it will keep 
many months, 

2.—Take one gallon of warm water, two ounces of 
ginger, one pint of molasses, and half a pint of goo! 
yeast ; put this into a stone jug, shake it up well. set 
it to rise for twelve hours, then cork it tight or bottle, 
and it is ready for uso, 

De.icious MILK Poncu.—Take the thin parings of 
five or six oranges and lemons, let them soak in a pint 
of brandy for three days; add the juice of as many 
oranges aud lemons ; then three pints of rum, three 
pints more of brandy, and six pints of water; grate 
one nutmeg into two quarts ‘of milk, make it boiling 
hot, and then pour it into the liquor ; keep stirring 
constantly ; add two pounds of loaf sugar ; let it all 
stand for twelve hours; strain it through a flann ! 
bag two or three times ; pour it in glasses filled with 
ice. 

Sassarras Beer.—Pour two quarts of boiling 
water upon two large spoonfuls of cream of tartar, 
and add ten drops of oil of sassafras, ten drops of oil 
of spruce, ten drops of oil of wintergreen, then add 
eight quarts of cold water and a pint of good yeast, 
and sweeter to taste. Let it stand twenty-four 
hours, and then bottle it. This makes a delicious 
summer beverage. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE Queen states that she is willing tomake an 
exception to the general rule in the matter of 
Church restoration in favour of St, Albans Abbey, 
and will give a subscription of £100. It is stated 
that the Queen’s principal reason for the step she 
bas taken is on account of the grext historical aud 
antiquarian interest attached to the building. 

Tur Largest Lipragy iN TE Worip.—The 
National Liorary of France is said to be the largest 
in the world, and contains 1,700,000 volumes, 
80,000 manuscripts, 1,000,000 engravings and mans, 
and 120,000 medals; the Liirary Mazarin, 300,000 


’ volumes, 4,009 manuscripts, and 80 relief models of 


Pelasgic monuxents in Italy, Greece, and Asia 
Minor. Tne British Museum Library, which con- 
tains 1,150,000 volumes, is the second in size ; and 
the Imperial Library of St, Petersburg, which in- 
eludes 1,100,000 volumes, is the third. 

Ir is given but to few married couples to live to- 
gether for a period of sixty years, or as it is termed 
in Germany to celebrate their diamond wedding. 
Such a celebration, however, we learn from a Canter- 
bury paper, recently took place in the village of 
Boughton Blean, Kent, the aged pair being Mr. and 
Mrs. Milgate. In order to mark the auspicious event 
four purses, each containing about.£2, were presented 
to them, ‘This is by no means a solitary instance of 
longevity in this fertile hop district, the air of which, 
to judge from the mortality returns, is peculiarly 
healthy. 
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Saprno.—Fat is consumed in proportion to the strain 
we put upon our lungs. Take plenty of exercise. If 
the result be still unsatisfactory perbaps the adoption 
ot “Bantingism”’ might be beneficial. Instead of 
plain bread eat biscuits or dry toast, avoid mili, vbut- 
ter, beer, sugar, potatoes, parsnips, aud carrots, 

A Constant Reapgr.—We hesitate to make a selection 
from the numerous hair «yes before the public, but we 
think your *‘ best” and “ safest’ plan would be to pro- 
cure what you require from J, Olver and Co., 76, High 
Street, Borough, 5.E, You will then have the beneiit 
of that firm's sound, practical experience. 

A lKiosze—1l, Make your pastry as quickly as possibie 
without handling it too much; there is a “knack” in 
turning it out light which some people seem never abie 
to a qiire, 2, Avoid veai, pork, mackerel, salmon, 
pastry, and beer, and take time to masticate your food, 
Get also as much out-door exercise &8 you can, 

Tue Youne Larxens.—The 3lst of March, 1858, fell on 
a Weduesday; the 6th ot July, 1855, on a Tuesday ; and 
the 15th ot December, 1860, ow a Saturday, 

Joun B, M.—Borrow’s “‘ Wisi Wales” was published 
by John Murray, Aibemarle Street, Loudon, W., to whom 
tend for price, 

Dick.—Tastes differ respecting cats’ coats as well as 
wost other matters, ‘the Angora und Persian speci- 
mens seem to be favoured by wealthy folks, being rarer 
than the more homely kinds, amonyst which the tortoise- 
shell stands conspicuous for beauty and rarity, but some 
people prefer the glossy black or the splendid silver 


grey, others the symmetricaily marked and hardy tabby, | 





and soon, Tortoisesheli he-cats, though pot unknown, | 


are seldom met with. A cat way be said to be fui 
grown when about twelve mouths old, 
Ca.ivonta,—A cold bath does not agree with every 


one, though beneficial to many, Sea-salt we think, 


may be sately recommended. 

Jessiz G—The 48th Foot are at present stationed at 
Madras. Write there to your relatives themselves. 

CxyprograPH.—l. One of the contracting parties must 
reside for three weeks previous tu the ceremony suflici- 
ciently near to L. to be within the district. ‘lhe bauns 
wiil have to be published at A. or N., as the case may 
be, as wellas at L. 2. Writimy would be good if more 
carefully done, 

J. N. C.—Thanks for sonnet. Should we find room we 
will insert it. Weare not at present in want of such 
matter as you propose sending, 

J. D.—Your advertisement is unsuitable, It should 
have been sent to a theatrical journal, 

Pat.—You have not told us what sort of work you 
are in search of. We are therefore unable to give you 
the rave of wages, probability of finding employment, 
awe. 

8. B. N.—We will gladly give your little poem a place 
as soon as possible on the understanding that insertion 
must be deemed sufficient remuneration. 

A Corstayt Reapes.—Marriages in Scotland are leyval 
in this country. : 

A. M.—It is a highly improper proceeding for the 
manacer to open your priavte letters. Were we to ex- 
press our opinion of the man who could do such a mean 
thine we should have to use strong language, If your 
employer entertains any objection to your having letters 
addressed to his place of business—and many employers 
do—you should be made aware of it in a legitimate 
manver. 

Maup&.—1,—As far as we know Messrs, Maskelyne 
avd Cook have not communicated the secret of Zoe aud 
Psycho toany member of the press, nor do we see why 
they shoulddoso, 2. You have not told us the nature of 
the stains. 


A. R, T.—1. Shirley Hibbert has writtena book onthe | 
** Rose,” which is published at 5s., we believe. There | 


is a capital little book adapted foramateurs on “ Flower 
Gardening,” price 4d,, to be had from the ** Journal of 
Horticulture” office, 171, Fleet Street. Routledge has 
also published a book on the “Flower Garden,” by 
Delamer, price 1s, 





Mrywie and Brssix, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men with a view to matrimony. 
Minnie is twenty-two, dark, medium height. Bessie is 
nineteen, fair. : 

Wuiskeg Toprine Lirt and Fix Biock, two seamen in 
the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two 
young ladies with a view to matrimony, Whisker .~ « 
ping Lift is of a loving disposition, hazel eres, Fly 
Block is of medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, hand- 
some, 

LONELY ANNIE wishes to correspond with a gentleman. 
She is nineteen, tall, fair, blue eyes, fond of home and 
music, 

H. G. and G. C., two friends, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visites with two young ladies. Ayes twenty and 
twenty-one, 

M.H. and E. C., two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. M. H. is tall, of a loving 
disposition. E. C. is fair, thoroughly domesticated, 
fond of home, 

Watreand Harry, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies with a view to matrimony, 
Walter is twenty, tall, fair. Harry is twenty-one, blue 
eyes. 

a C., tall, dark, good-looking, would like to 
correspond with a gentleman, 

J. A. B., nineteen, dark hair, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady between seventeen aud eigh- 
teen. 

Frayxx, twenty-nine, dark, good-looking, would like 
to correspond witha young lady, about his own age, and 
loving. 

Jack and Oscar, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young ladies about seventeen, 

H: ox and T'HIMBLE, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to exchange carte-de-visites with two ladies: 
Hook is twenty-three, fair, of a loving disposition. 
Thimble ig twenty-one, curly hair, blue eyes, fond of 
home, 

WITHIN, 
Tur street is narrow and obscure, 
fhe house is very small, 
A tiny castle quite enclosed 
Vith blossom; on the wall. 


The blue smoke curling overhead, 
The little patch of green, 

With blushing roses climbing high 
Is all that may be sven. 


And when 4 traveller coes that way 
(Though travellers |e rare) 

He thanks his stars, perhaps, that fate 
Has cast his lot elsewhere, 


But could he see, as I have seen, 
The queenly form and face 

Bevond the garden wall, ne’d know 
The charm about the place, 


He'd eavy e’en the sweet June rose 
Caressed by her fair hand, 

Apd think her humble, happy home 
‘The sweetest iv the land, 


Stiould she voucheafe him one sweet smile 
(tieaven grant she never my), 

While life and reason held a throne 
He ne'er forget the day, 


A loving glance from merry eyes, 
Withal so blue and true, 

Has weli repaid one tender swain 
Who boldiy dared to sue. 


And should the tendrils of her heart 
Around his own entwine, 

And she give back the answer sweet, 
What joy would then be mine! M. A, K, 
Criaups M.,, twenty-one, would like to receive carte- 

de-visite of a lady bout eighteen. 

Louie O.and Careik O., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two gentiemen- Louie is seventeen, 
brown hair and eyes, fond of home and music. Carrie 
is nineteen, dark hair and eyes, good-looking, Respon- 
dents must be between nineteen and twenty-one, fond 
of home, 

Liubper Up, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-three, 
hazel eyes, fair, would like to correspond with a young 
ludy with a view to matrimony, Must be fond of home 
and children. 

M. M. and J, C., two friends, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visites with two yourg gentiemen, M. M. is 
eighteen, dark hair, hazel eyes, good-looking. J.C. is 
nineteen, fair, blue eyes. Respondents must be dark, 
tall, 

Bow Fenner, aseamanin the Royal Navy. twenty-one, 
wedium height. hazel eyes, fair, would iike to corre- 
spond with a lady about twenty with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Maup and Livy, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Mand is nineteen. tall, fair, cood-looking. Lily is nine- 
teen, tall, considered haudsome, Must be fond of home 
and music. 

Hinpa J., Herry E., Frornre H., Mager A., and 
Cranice C., five friends, would like to corrrespond with 
five young men with a view to matrimony. Hilda is 
twenty-two, tall, fair, grey eyes, light brown hair, Hetty 
is twenty-ore, tall, erey eyes. Florrie is twenty, short, 
brown hair and eyes, Mabel is nineteen, tall, fair, dark 
brown hair, blue eyes, Clarice is eighteen, tall, dark 
brown hair, grey eyes. All are domesticated, fond of 
home, 

Potty W., twenty-three, dark, of a loving disposition, 
would like to receive carte-de-visite of a young man, 
Is thoroughly domesticated. 

Emma W., tall, fair. of a loving disvosition, wishes 
to correspond with a young man, She is nineteen, 


, domesticated, fond of home. 


P 
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AmeELia C.,, seventeen, tall, fair, would like to corre. 
spond with a dark young man, tall, of a loving disposi- 
tion. Tradesman preferred, 

Lavra and Kater would like to correspond with two 
gentlemen. Luura has light blue and Kate dark brown 
eyes. Respondents must be good-tempered, fond of 


Birt, Tom, and Bos, three friends, would like to corre- 
spoud with three ladies, Billis twenty-six, good-looking, 
dark hair and eyes, respectable, good-tempered. medium 
height. Tom is twenty-three, idered evod-looking, 
medium height, auburn hair, hazel eyes, fond of home 
and children, Bob is twenty-six, dark hair and eyes, 
dark complexion, good-tem pered, of a loving disposition. 
—— not objected to. Must be thoroughly domesti- 
cated, 

Jack, Tkp,and Harer, three friends, would like to 
correspouu with three young ladieg with a view to matri- 
mony. Jack is eighteen, medium height, good-looking, 
dark hair and eyes. Ted is twenty-three, cood-looking, 
of a loving disposition, domesticated, medium height. 
Harry is twenty-three, vood-looking, gentlemanly, fair, 
medium heivht, fond of home and children, Ina good 
position. Must be between seventeen aed twenty-three, 
good-looking, 





COMMUNICATIONS RRCKIVED; 


JULIENNE is respouded to by—G. D., twenty-five, fair, 
fond of music. 

Cuaritik by—}k. W. W., eighteen, 

Maup by—John. 
‘ G. R. by—Claris, twenty-two, fair, and very fond of 
10me, 

Sam by—M.C, S., twenty, fair complexion, medium 
height. 

Pripe or tux Ocean by—Kate, twenty, tall, good- 
looking. 

Ocean Wave by—Harriet, eighteen, fair, good-look- 


ing. 
. Rote W, by—James G. sixteen, fair, and of medium 

eight, 

Amy by—William, twenty, light hair, considered 
good-looking, 

A True Fettow by—Anna, twenty-six, brown hair, 
grey eyes, 

Arruug by—A. F., nineteen, dark hair, blue eyes, fond 
of home, 

Maxr.inasrikt by—D. L. M.,, tall, dark hair, and blue 


eyes, 
Mick by~Laura C., twenty, dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion, 
Maup by—J. H. B., eighteen, medium height, fair, 
loving. 
Artnor W. by—Lily V. C. 
A. L. R. by—Biily B, medium height, black hair, light 
blue eyes, ? 
, NELL by—Francis, fond of home and children, very 
oving. 
Epwakp by—A. B., twenty, tall, fair, good-looking, 
fond of home and music. 
Auicr by—E. F. J., a seaman in the Royal Navy, fond 
of home and music, 
Rosr by—A. G. G., medium height, dark hair, blue 
eyes. 
_ M.S. by—E. D. 
F. F. by—S. T. 
G. R. by—Maud, eighteen, and very fond of homeand 
music. 
Axtuur W. R. C. by—E. D, L., fair, hazel eyes, fond 
of home. 
Maup W. by—Tom. 
Ocean Wave by—A. V., twenty-three, and fond of 
music, 
Maisie D. by—M, H. F. 
Micx by—Sarah, twenty-two. 
Many by—Charles, eighteen, good-looking, and fond of 
ome. 
Mavp by—Ted, thirty, thoroughly domesticated, grey 


eyes, 
a Fae by—Edith F., twenty-four, tall, dark,.and fond of 

ome. 

Hamer by—Liddie G., nineteen, 

Amy bv—W. Bb, H., eighteen, medium height, and 
auburn hair, 





Au. the Back Numbers, Parts, and Vo.umss of tue 
*Lonpos ReapER” are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-iree for Three-halfpeuce, Hight« 
pence, and Five Shillings and Kightpence each, 

Tux Lonpow Reapse, Post-free, Three-halfpencs 
Weekly ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Hightpeuce, 

Lirrand Fasuiox, Vols,1 and 2, Price SevenShillings 
and Sixpence each. 

Evekrpopx’s Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 





e*. Now Ready Vou, XXVIII, of Tux Lonpon Reaves 
Price 4s, 6d. 

Also, the [it~gz and inpgx to Vou. XXVILL., Prica 
Onw PENNY. 





NOTICE.—Part 176 (October) Now Ready, Price Six 
pence, Post Free, Kightpence, 





N.B,—CoxkkxsPonN DENTS MUST ADDEESS THEIQ LETTER 
To THK Epitork oy “Tux Loypon Reapee,” 334, Strand 
w.c, 

+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu 
scripts AS tney are seni to us Voluotaruy, authors 
shouid retain conies. 
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iii ADVERTISEMENTS. May. 218M 
FOR BATHS, ET. 
| CONDYD OZONIDED SEA SALT BRACING. | A REAL LUXURY, INVIGORATING. 





Combines the properties of a sea water and a pure air bath; invigorates the body, strengthens and tranquilises the nervous system; and 
lias a most beneficial effect. 


> 
Through the influence exerted on the nerves and vessels of the skin by “ CONDY’S OZONISED SEA SALT,” the invigorating effect of batlis is 
far greater when Tepid Water is employed with the salt than when COLD WATER 8 used without it, This wili be ound of GREAT value to persous 
who have constitutionally a dislike to the use of cop water, though WITH COLD water the effect ig STILL MORN BRACING. 


N.B.—Srourious imirarions of CONDY’S DISINFECTING FLUID, and CONDY’S OZONISED WA''ER for Toilet purposes) being occasionally 
told by Unscrupulous Tradesmen, the public are cautioned that the genuine bear my signature and the address, Battersea on every label, 


The genuine Condy’s Fluid has this HAolbnamtendy Imitations have not, 
x e 


signature aud address ; 


Inventor, Patentee, and Manufacturer. 


Beware of Imitations, Beware of Imititations. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON. 
The signature on Condy’s Crimson Fluid is in black ink. The signature on Condy’s Green Fluid is in red ink. 


AcrEntTs :—JOHN BELL anp CO., 338, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. To be had of all first class Chemists. 
Or direct from H. BOLLMANN CONDY on receipt of stamps. 


Price in Bottles, 1s., 1 ]b.; 18. 6d., 2 lbs.; and 3s., 4 Ihs.; and in Packages of 7 lbs, and upwards, 6d: per lb., Packages Free. 
Quantities of 7 lbs. aud upwards sent, Carriage Paid, to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of stamps as above, 
See that each label bears my signature as above. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS lt 


HAVE BcEN AWARDED TO 


BORWICKS BAKING POWDER. 


For its superiority over all other Baking Powders. 


Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and estible. Sold hi in 
ld., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and 6d., Is., 2/6, and 58. Boxes, Schools, Families, = Hotels ehould puschaso so the 
2/6 or 5s. size, as there is a considerable saving. 
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é OF CHEMISTS & STATIONERS. 
Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, 
Scarlet, Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, 
Purple, Lavender, Pink, Slate, Maroon, Claret, 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Sir,—Your “Simple Dyes for the People” 
only require a trial to be duly appreciated. I PRICE SIXPENCE 
have used them for some length of time, and PER BOTTLE. 
recommended them to many friends, who, with 


myself, find in them an item of the highest 
economy. Having been successful with the 


smaller articles, I tried the larger, and now . 4 ne | Bottle of Magenta — if 
dye all at home, viz.—Curtains, Table Covers, 18 a to Dye a Child's Dress w ente y 
Dresses, etc., with the most satisfactory results, Yards of Bonnet Ribbon in Ten Minutes, E 


March 16, 1875. W. B.A. without soiling the hands. 














THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 

Cy of offensive Insecta, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
aC emallest animal or bird. 

It is strongly recommended to Famities, Paoreterors 

YS or Horets, &c., as being clean in its application, and se- 

a FLEAS curing that complete extermination of pests to sleep- 

















KS ing apartments so difficult to guard against. 
(<a) INDISPENSABLE TO TRAVELLERS. 
Sold by all Chemists, in Tins, ls. and 2s. 6d, each, or 
45 Free by Post, 14 and 33 stamps,trom 
~~) THOMAS KEATING, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LOW 
DE,’ 


B E E 7 L E S Avoid worthless imitations! Ask for ‘ Kxatixo’s 


and take no other, and you will not be disappointed. 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 
(immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Has obtained HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT for his 
perfectly painless system of adapting Prize Medal (London and Paris) 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMO- 
SPHERIC PRESSURE 


PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL] ° 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me toexpress my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render 
my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 
obtained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the 
perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services 
you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hutcuins, 

“ By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


“To G. H. Jones, Esq., D.D.S.” 


~ GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


= excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved 
and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine, 
BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
They requre no restraint of diet or confinement dunng 
o* use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vi art. 
Meola by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


EFFERVESCING LOZENGES 


Simple Effervescing Lozenges orSolid Thirst Quenchers, 
for allaying dryness of the Throat. 
Phosphate of Iron 
the Teeth) this is the best and most certain preparation of Iron.! 
Sodaand Bismuth Effervescing Lozengesone after each meal. 
*Astringent Voice Effervescing Lozenges, made from the 
well known Red Gum of Australia, ‘‘do not contain 
any irritant stimulant.” 
*Chlorate of Potash Effervescing Lozenges, (* “‘ these are 
analogous to Gargles in their action.” —Lancet. 


In Bottles, 1s.; by Post, 1s. 2d. 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 
WILLIAM T. COOPER, 26, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 














| Ee 


Abscesses, Erysipelas, &c.—Unvarying success attends all who treat these 
diseases according to the simple printed directions wrapped round each pot and 
box. They are invaluable to the young and timid, whose bashfulness some- 
times endangers life. A little attention, moderate perseverance, and trifling 
expense will enable the most diffident to conduct any case to a happy issue 
without exposing secret infirmities to any one. The ointment arrests the 
spreading inflammation, restrains the excited vessels, cools the overheated skin, 
alleviates throbbing and smarting pains, and gives great ease. The same 
directions also clearly point out when and how Holloway’s Pills are to be taken, 
that their purifying and regulating powers may assist by adjusting and 
strengthening the constitution, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


WHITES MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS. 


Perfected and Exhibited in the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, 
allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention 
in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, #0 often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage beiug worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference 
of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the 
Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage free. 
™ Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage free. 
- An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage free. 
| Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 





























ELASTIC STOCKINGS KNEE GAPS 





The material of which these are made 1s recommended by the faculty ag 
being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for 
giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS, VARICOSE 

VEINS, &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., to 16s. each. Postage free. 


ST PANING HATES 








(FOR BOTH 8EXEs). 
For Gentlemen they act as a substitute for the ordinary braces, For children they 
are invaluable. They prevent stooping and preserve the symmetry of the Chest. 
Prices for Children, 5s. 6d, and 7s, 6d.; Adults, 10s, 6d., 15s. 6d. & 2ls. Postage free. 


ffervescing Lozenges (do not blacken'sq9un WHITE. Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY. LONDON 





THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL RECEIPTS — 
EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 29 & 80, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR 5s A MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening Purposes — 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 29 & 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


sea excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indigestion 
bilious and liver complaints, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness 
spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; or where an aperient is 
required, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are trdly excellent, removing the distressing 
headache 80 very prevalent, drepression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 





30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY, 


Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BANK, 29 and 30, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. All sums under £50 repayable upon demand. 
Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. Cheque-books supplied. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares 
purchased ard sold, and advances made thereon. 
Office hours from 10 till 4, on Mondays from 10 till 9, and on Saturdays from 10 till 2; 





Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
i 


A Pamphlet with full particulars ~~ be had on a: pletion, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








J. OLVER, 76, Borough, London. | 


CHEAPEST HOUSE FOR | 


J. OLVER, 76, Borough, London. 


ALL KINDS OF HAIR WORK. 


Price Lists and Catalogues sent for Stamped Envelope. 


THE NEW GRECIAN PLAIT, 10s. 6d: & 21s. COIL TWIST, 21s. 


CORONET PLAIT, 8s. 6d. HAIR STEMS, 6s. 6d. SET OF 8X 


LADIES’ COMBINGS.—Send for our Pamphlet (Gratis for Sat Ree before having made up. 


BLACK OR BROWN HAIR DYE, instantaneous, harmless, ) en 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR.—Olver’s Depilatory removes hair from 


permanent, skin. Sent for 2s. 9d. 
arms, etc., Without the least harm to the skin. Sent for 2s. 9d. 





J. OLVER, Hair Merchant and Wig Maker, 76, Borough, London. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE? S CHLORODYNE=THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE. 

ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to ob'ain quiet, refreshing sl free —_ page aes relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage 
the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, oat. the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself 
with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. Coutts Brownz, Member of the College of Physicians, London, to which he gave the name of 


CHLOROGOwas NN BH. . 


and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, ~ Spa Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specie ia Che Chee and Dysen 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, hee Sepetnacke Meals itis, etc. 
Conrxow ax, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 


eesmnrodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonder- 


Her Majesty s Consul at Manilla to the effect that Cholera 
Lancet, December 13, 1864. 








Lord Francis Conyngham, who at this time last year bought some of Dr. J, Fy Oollle B 
ful medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen Bottles sent at once to the above 

Ear RvusskLL communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a 
bad been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was © 


CAUTION._BEWARE OF PIRACY IMITATIONS 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the Invenio of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the 
defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—-See July 13, 1864 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None genuine without the words “Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Governmen 


Btamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accom panies each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT BUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 


NOW READY, 
THE LONDON READER, 
VOL. XXVIMs 
Price 4s. 6d., post-free 8s, 8d., 


Containing the following Serial Tales, profusely illustrated, together with Short Stories, General Articles, Science, Voetry, etc., etc 














WHY SHE FORSOOK HIM ; OR, THE SECRET OF HER BIRTH. OLYTIE CRANBOURNE; OR, BUILT UPON SAND. 
MORLEY GRANGE; OR, DICK MARSTON’S ATONEMENT. RICHARD PEMBERTON: OR, THE SELF-MADE JUDGE. 
THAT YOUNG PERSON. THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 














$$$ $$$ —- 


MONTH'S FREE TRIAL. EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT. CARRIAGE VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 





PAID. iGk 174 aw BY THE USE OF TIESE 
WEIR'S 55s. Sewing Machine for Families ae _ PILLS 
» WEIR'S 42s. Machine, “THE : GLOBE,” During more than 
40 Years 





for Dressmakers. WEIRS New 4 
Patent “ZEPHYR,” 84s. Shuttle MANY THOUSAN DS OF CURES 


‘ , Have been effected; numbers of which cases have been 
Look Stitch Machine, Hand Or] pronounced INCURABLE ! 


Foot ‘Phe numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the uzap, 

CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, 4nd KIDNEYS, also in RHBUMATISM, ULCERS, soRES, and 
DISEASES are sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful 
Medicine, it ae A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD and other 


the human bod 
persons bave found them of great service both 1 preventing and 


Bitow Complain ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial in all 
dé. G. W EIR, Sold in boses, y: d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d., by G. Wuetpron & Son, 3 

Crane Court, Flee ndon, and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
2, Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W. a 





ne 


Prespectus and Samples Free. Machines Exchanged. 


tt 








and abro ad. a eat free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33. 
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economy. Having been successful with the 7 ? . 
smaller articles, I tried the larger, and now . A Spoany Rete af es 
dye all at home, viz.—Curtains, “Table Covers, Vande af - a Ribb .. “as aiinenan 
Dresses, etc., with the most satisfactory results, *@T@S Of Bonnet Ribbon in . S, 
March 16, 1875 W. B.A. without soiling the hands. 
——— 


1!ON ON READER, ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NoOvemkER, 1877 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





WE HAVE ARRANGED TO ISSUE IN THE 


“LONDON READER” 
SERIES OF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


EMINENT LIVING MEN, 


Politicians, Generals, Poets, Artists, &c—each being accompanied by 
A LIFE-LIKE PORTRAIT 


This Special Feature will constitute both a highly interesting attraction, 
and also a most useful 


Work of Reference—A Roll of Contemporary Greatness. 


Scarlet, Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, 


J [j p \ Purple, Lavender, Pink, Slate, Maroon, Claret, 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Sir,—Your “Simple Dyes for the People” 
cnly require a trial to be duly appreciated. I PRICE SIXPENCE 
have used them for some length of time, and PER BOTTLE. 
recommended them to many friends, who, with 


niyself, find in them an item of the highest 
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N’S OF CHEMISTS & STATIONERS. 


Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Caxary, 














To get rid of 


[BLACK BEETLES 


Use the Effectual Destroyer— 


KEATING’S POWDER 














V4 824 












celebrated and surest 











Ask for and be sure to obtain known remedy in the world. 
bi ’ ” LATEST MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 
aad KEATING 5 POWDER, , 22, Cla arbour Laney 
s imitations are Noxious, an SIR, ndon, J wy 
- * ei : . Your Lozenges are excellent and their bene- 
fail in giving satisfaction. ficial effects most hella I strongly recommend 
ETE EE—“sEEEE them in cases of Cough and Asthm: 
Sold by all Chemists in Tins, 1/- & 2/6 each J. BRINGLOE, MRC, L.8.A., L.M 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE=-THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet, refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage 
the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself 
with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. Coutts Browne, Member of the College of Physicians, London, to which he gave the name of 


CH LhGO mC y A Be. 


and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
HLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE 1s the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meaingitis, etc. 
From Lorp Franois ConyNGHAN, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1848. 

Lord Francis Conyngham, who at this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonder. 
ful medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen Bottles sent at once to the above address. 

EaRt RvusskLL communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a dispatch from Her Majesty ¢,Consul at Manilla to the effect that Cholers 
had been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, December 13, 18C4. 


CAUTION.—_BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the 
defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None genuine without the words “Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 
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WEIR’S 655s. Sewing Machine 

For Felice To reve nd Patented rt NOW READY, 
wns Magaee se geerve;| THE LONDON READER, 

Month’s rand trial. Rasy terms of peyment. VOL. XXVIII, 


¥3 G. WE 2 3, ca p Street, E Soho Seresre, W. Price 4s. 6d., Post-rrer 5s. 8d. 


EOLOGY. — In the Preface to the Student’s ELEMENTS of | Containing the following Serial Tales, profusely illustrated, together with 
_ GEOLOGY, by Sir Charles Lyell, price 9s., he says :—As it is im- Sites Gknihde, Cheese neteten Ohh Wien ote ote 
possible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals at sight by 0 ries, Wene cles, Science, Loetry, etc., etc. 
aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a well arranged 











collection of imens, such as may be procured from Mr. TENNANT Why she Forsook Him ; or, the Seoret of her Birth.: 
(149, Strand), Peacher of Mine-alogy at King’s ee London.” These Morley Grange; or, Dick Marston’s Atonement. 
collections are supplied on thefcllo wing terms, in plain Mahogany Cabinets :— That Young Person. { 


gen Ph & 8. ¢ | es d with 9 Dee . 2 ¢ Clytie Cranbourne; or, Built upon Sand. 

i ii th 3 T nactgeh 2 n inet, wi wers 1} e . 

200 in Cabinet with $ Lieys...,-3 5 0 400 inCabinet,with 13 Drawers 21 0 0 ee eae Svainae Sudige. 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. e Diamo’ eROSIer. 




















VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Mrs. Batchelor’s Hair Color Restorer 





| 
, per Bottle. | “LPTONS VEGETAR™N BY THE USE OF TIIESE 
Mrs. Batchelor’s Hair Color Restorer. KO" ex OQ PILLS 
(aga | WR ES"48. eae @ During more than 





Mrs. Batchelor’s Hair Color Restorer. % PUR ILLS 40 Years 


everywhere. 


Mrs. Batchelor’s Hair Color Restorer.. yANY THOUSANDS OF CURES 


Speedily restores grey hair to its original color and beauty. A delightfully cooling and : 
invigorating ating lotion, annie ~~ 8 porfesniy harsnlens to the most omar ee S Have been effected; numbers of which cases have been 
stands unrivalled for cleansing the vom scurf, allaying irritation, gs ski npr 
the head cool and moist, and promoting the luxuriant growth of the hair. pronounced INCURABLE! 

Sold in Bottles, ls. each. The numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the akan, 
CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS, also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and 


MILLA "Ss “INV ” | all SKIN DISEASES are sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful 
RD’S 4 I ISIBLE FACE POWDER. Family Medicine, it being A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD and other 

Delicately fragrant and eminently pure, imparts a lovely bloom to the complexion. In | . . 

packets, 64; and el t boxes, with puff complete, ls. and 2s. each. Sample packets, post | fluids of the human body. ; 

free for six stamps. Many persons bave found them of great service both no preventing and 


MILLARD’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE. relieving SEA-SICKNESS$; and in warm climates they are very beneficial in all 


An elegantly prepared dentifrice for preserving and beautifying the teeth and gums; re- Bilious Complaints. 











moves the tartar, and gives pearly whiteness tothe teeth. In pots, ls. each. Sold by all Sold in boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 28. 9d., by G. Wireteton & Son, 3 
Chemists, Perfumers, £c. | Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and by all Chemists and Medicine Veudors 
R. H. MILLARD & SONS, at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 1t, or 33 


40, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, stamps. 
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oe 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


(immediately opposite tie British Museum). 


Has obtained HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT for his | 


perfectly painless system of aiapting Prize Medal (London and Paris) 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMO- 
SPHERIC PRESSURE 


PAMPHLE? GRATIS AND POST FREK. 
[TESTIMONIAL] 

My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
aitention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render 
piy mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 
obtained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the 
perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services 
you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hutcurns, 

** By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen 
To G. H. Toner. Faq.” 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. | 


: he excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved 
and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine, 
BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They reqwre no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


EFFERVESCING LOZENGES 


Simple Effervescing Lozenges orSolid Thirst Quenchera, 
for allaying dryness of the Throat. 
Phosphate of Iron Effervescing Lozenges (do not blacken 
the Teeth) this is the best and most certain preparation of Iron. 
Soda and Bismuth Effervescing Lozengesone after each meal. 
*Astringent Voice Effervescing Lozenges, made from the 
well known Red Gum of Australia, ‘‘do not contain 
any irritant stimulant.” 
*Chlorate of Potash Effervescing Lozenges, (* ‘these are 
analogous to Gargles in their action.””—Lancet. 


In Bottles, ls.; by Post, ls. 2d. 








Patentee and Manufacturer, 
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| HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 


BAD LEGS. 
; Any unnatural discharge from the skin is at all times disagreeable, but in hot 
| weather it becomes irritating—sometimes offensive. Bad legs, old wounds, 
scrofula, and scorbutic eruptions are cooled, soothed, and cured, by Holloway’s 
Ointment. It at once arrests all diseases of the surface by purifying and rega- 
| lating the circulation in their neighbourhood, by giving energy to the nerves of 
the affected part, and by expelling all poisonous and noxious matters. It 
ejects the seeds of all virulent eruptions and ulcerations, and thus confers no 
partial or temporary boon but a complete and permanent cure. . By means of 
these remedies all sufferers may aim at attaining health, and will invariably suc- 
ceed. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITES MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS, 




















| 
Perfected and Exhibited in the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, 
¥e allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention 
in the curative treatment o! HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often 
| hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, oh the ¢ rcumference 
|of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the 
Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single ‘l'russ, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., aud 31s. 6d. Postage free. 
5 Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Pustage free. 
} S An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s: 6d. Postage free 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
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The material of which these are made is recommende: by the faculty ag 
being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE. and the best invention for 
giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS, VARICOSE 

VEINS. &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., to 16s. each. Postage free. 





| CHEST EXPANDINC BRAGES 


(FOR BOTH SEXEs). 
For Gentlemen they act as a substitute for the ordinary braces. For childrén they 
are invaluable. They prevent stooping and preserve tie symmetry of the Chest. 
Prices for Children, 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d,; Adults, 10s. 62., 15s, 6d. & 2ls. Postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’s ANNUAL RECEIPTS 
EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at tiie Oilice of the 
'BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 29 & 30, Southampton Buildings, 
‘Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
| FOR 58. A MONTH, 


|With Immediate Possession, either for Builiing or Gariening Parposes — 





WILLIAM T. COOPER. 26. OXFORD STREET. LONDON. | Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEWOLD LAND SOCIETY, 29 & 


~ FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


‘ee excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indigestion | 
crowsiness, giddiness | 
spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; or where an aperient is | 


bilious and liver complaints, loss of appetite, 


required, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing the distressing 
headache so very prevalent, drepression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. - 


Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. aud 2s. 9d. perbox. 











30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY, 


Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BANK, 29 and 30, Soutiampten 
Buildings. Chancery Lane. All sums under £50 repayable upon demand. 
Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. Cheque-books supplied. Euglish and Foreign Siocks and Shares 
purchased ard sold, and advanevs made thereon. 
Office hours from 10 till 4. on Mondays from 10 till 9, ani on Saturdays from 10 till a: 
A Pamphiet with full particulars may be had on application. 
‘ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








DONT READ THIS. 





This Title is merely adopted that «// may read our NEW_PAMPHLET, containing many Valuable Hints upon the Hair and Teeth. (Post free 2 


Stamps). 


Invaluabie to all who have Weak Hair or Bad Discoloured TEETH. 
LADIES’ COMBINGS.—(n no account have your Combings made up before you see the advice on this Subject, contained in the above P 


amphie.. 


which also includes a Descriptive Catalogue of all kinds of Hair Work and Toilet Necessaries, and descriptions of PHOTOGRAPHS of the 


lastest Fashions in Hair which are sent. 
HAIR DYE (Black or Brown) Instantaneous, Harmless, Permanent. Post free 2s. 9d. 
Superfluous Hair.—Olver’s Depilatory removes Hair without least harm to skin. Post free 2s. 9d. 


J OLVER & Co., 76, High Street, Borough, London. 
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